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LEAVE YOUR 
OLD WAI 
IN PALM BEACH. 


You trade in your car, why not your watch? 


If a world class Rolex has been a bit beyond your budget before, Tourneau now puts it within reach. 
Because we'll take your old watch or old jewelry in trade towards the purchase of any 
new Rolex watch. Now you can recoup the value of your old watch (working or not) 
and your old jewelry that you've been saving, not wearing. 
Visit Tourneau for your free Trade-in appraisal and choose from one of 
the world’s largest and finest collections of watches. 


GO HOME WITH 
A\ NEW ROLEX 
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His,$13,950.Hers, $10 
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The Fran Murphy Building: (One mile north of PGA Blvd. on US 1.) 200 US Highway 1, Juno Beach, FL 33408 Ph: 407 626-6200 Fax: 407 626 6233 
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FRAN MURPHY 


INTERIORS INC 


"Fireside Ambiance" 


FRAN MURPHY INTERIORS. 
| The retail source for exquisite designer furnishings 
| and facades. Shown: Graceful Mizner-styled 
fireplace from an extensive collection of 
architectual elements. 


A few years ago, composer 
Clair T. McElfresh received a 
heart transplant. And in 
return, the world received 
McElfresh’s “Fanfare To Life,” 
an original score dedicated to 
the doctors, nurses and medical 


Like many 


plantation program in Florida. 


We're performing delicate 
bone marrow and kidney 
transplants (the medical cen- 
ter boasts the nation’s most 
successful long-term survival 
rate). And our tissue bank is 


the medical center features 

one of the nation’s leading 

teaching hospitals. And 

we're committed to sharing 

our discoveries. 

You Probably Call Us “Jackson.” 
Most people do. Actually 


men his age, 


Clair I’ Mcklfresh 
had a change of heart. 


staff at the University 
of Miami/Jackson 
Memorial Medical Cen- 
ter who saved his life. 
Today, it seems hard 
to believe that organ 
transplants are a fact of 
life. Yet every day, at 
the University of 
Miami/Jackson Memorial 
Medical Center, yester- 
day’s miracles are fast becom- 
ing today’s life-saving tech- 
niques. Not only are we trans- 
planting hearts, we also oper- 
ate the busiest liver trans- 


World Class HealthCare. Here In South Florida. 


Private Patient Referral Line 547-5757 
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Professor Clair T. McElfresh conducts “Fanfare 
To Life” after receiving his heart transplant. 


one of the world’s largest and 
most comprehensive. 

While we’re right in your 
backyard, our efforts benefit 
people the world over because 


ee 


we're a group of 
world renowned 
medical facilities, 
with specialists 
whose reputations 
are as renowned as 
our own. 

At the University 
of Miami/Jackson 
Memorial Medical Cen- 
ter, we've dedicated our 

lives to saving yours. 


University Of Miami 
Jackson Memorial 
Medical Center 
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f Susie Smither’s 
Palm Beach home is alive with 
vines, flowers and Solieado prints. | 


READ URES 
FRENCH ACCENTS 


By Donna Parisher Scott 
Susie Smithers uses memories of her travels to fill her home with touches of France. 


COOL SUMMER 


By Donna Parisher Scott 
White clothes are the coolest choice for the steamy months ahead. 


THE ALTERNATIVES 

By Dian Vujovich 

Instead of stocks and bonds, how about investing in stamps, coins, lunch boxes 
and PEZ dispensers? 


RUNNING THE SHOW 
By Linda Marx 
Her days at the helm of a major company may be over, but Lois Pope is setting a fast 


pace as a major benefactor of the arts. 


THE BUYS OF SUMMER 


By Diane Benson 
Summers may seem slow in South Florida, but serious buyers brave the sun 
to pick up some hot properties. 
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UP FRONT 
By Michael Gaeta 


ARTS 

By Linda Marx 

Attune the mind and heart to the spirit of the 
natural world at the new Morikami Museum. 


FREEWHEELING 

By Dian Vujovich 

Marc Jay Katzenberg, one of the Jays in 
Toojays, drives a real treat. 


SOCIAL GRACES 
By Shannon Donnelly 


Celebrities tell all, whether we want to hear or not. 


BY DESIGN 
By Donna Parisher Scott 


Isabelle von Boch carries on the Villeroy and 
Boch tradition. 


TRAVEL 

By Linda Marx 

There is more to Arkansas than the Ozarks, 
Razorbacks and Bill Clinton. 


DINING OUT 
By Donna Parisher Scott 


Nando’s has served fine food for 50 years and has 


the recipe for another half century of success. 


TATTLER 
First kisses bring fireworks of their own; get 
pampered at PGA National. 


STYLE 

By Donna Parisher Scott 

The season’s delicious bounty, captured in 
summer discoveries. 


DAYS & NIGHTS 
By Kathy Cummings 


OUT & ABOUT 
By Shannon Donnelly 


LEGENDS 
Rose Kennedy celebrates her 103rd birthday on 
July 22. 


THE STARS & YOU 
By Marilyn Tully 
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ON OUR COVER 


Real estate coverage begins on page 36. 
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Palm Beach Life cannot be responsible for unsolicited material. 


ALAN J. ALAN: 


The Art of Lighting, Antiques & Decorations 


1921 S. DIXIE HWY * WEST PALM BEACH, FL 33401 407/833-6503 
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55% of our readers will redecorate 


their homes in the next 
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IZ months. 


Palm Beach Life presents tts 
13th Annual Interior Design Showcase. 

A Special Advertsing Secon in our October 1993 issue. 

Phase call 407/820-4769 today and reserve your space. 

Deadline ts August Oth. 
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he laws of the 
land are many, 
but Law No. 1 
is that, no 
matter how 
well you’ve got 
it figured, the 
market will 
fluctuate. 
Someone once said something about all 
12 months being the riskiest months for 
investing in the stock market. The same 
is true of the real estate market. But 
apparently that doesn’t stop anybody 
from buying land in the summer. 

Diane Benson discovered this while 
researching our real estate story in this 
month’s issue. For some communities in 
South Florida, the real estate market 
continues to be strong during spring and 
summer months. 

The statistics are surprising. For 
instance, as many contracts for real 
estate in the town of Palm Beach are 
initiated off-season as in-season. And 
almost twice as much money for real 
estate exchanges hands during the 
summer as during the winter. The dollar 
volume for spring sales is also twice as 
much as winter. 

Clearly for some, July is a patriotic 
month, a time to think about the land. 
For others, it’s a time to buy the land. 
Besides all that, Diane found some 
properties that seem like great opportu- 
nities to get a hefty slice of the Ameri- 
can pie. 

If you already own as much land as 
you want, don’t be discouraged. The 
American pie has many ingredients and 
we’ve found a few unusual ones for you 


By Michael Gaeta 


to sink your teeth into. In this issue we 
offer some alternative investment 
suggestions. From the sounds of Dian 
Vujovich’s story on “The Alternatives,” 
the possibilities are endless. Even PEZ 
dispensers have become an investment 
opportunity if you know what you're doing. 

As a patriotic gesture for July, we also 
thought it would be interesting to visit 
the home state of the country’s presi- 
dent. Linda Marx’s travel story about 
Arkansas may explain some of the 
problems experienced early on by the 
Clinton administration. But it also may 
explain why the country turned to him 
for compassion and understanding in an 
hour of need. 

Lastly, Lois Pope has developed quite 
a repertoire of interests in addition to 
marathoning and they’re making her a 
major player on the socio-cultural 
circuit in South Florida. So we decided 
to profile her. 

Just when we were about to print our 
story, she upped the ante. In fact, she 
probably upped the price of patronage 
for everyone. 

She had originally committed $1 
million to be dispersed over 10 years to 
the Theatre Club of the Palm Beaches 
at the Lois Pope Theatre in Manalapan. 
Two years into that agreement she has 
decided to commit $250,000 a year for 
eight years. She will be paying almost 
15 percent of the theater’s operating 
budget, so it’s no wonder the theater's 
name has changed to the Pope Theatre 
Company. It’s proof positive that July 
truly is — for one local theater com- 
pany, at least — the month of the 
American dream. 


Arkansas has several claims 
to fame, including the city of 
Hope (top), the birthplace of 
Bill Clinton, page 14. Lois 
Pope (bottom) also has 
several claims to fame, and 
they all benefit Palm Beach 
County, page 32. 


Expanded Horizon 


With its slanting, gabled roof 
and a sparkling exterior, the new 
Morikami Museum in Delray 
Beach is the only institution in 


This black pebble garden 

links the inside of the 

Morikami Museum to the 

outside and the old - 

building to the new, - ee 

much as the museum — 

itself links Japanese and 
vo es < 


By Linda Marx 


this country dedicated solely to the art and 
culture of Japan. The $5 million, 32,000- 
square-foot museum, which opened in Janu- 
ary, overlooks a serene, man-made lake. Only 


slapjeyxog 31S 


mountains are missing. 

Visitors to the museum and surround- 
ing Japanese gardens can gaze upon won- 
drous nature trails, open pavilions, stone 
lanterns, thick pine forests, olive shade 
trees, pebbled paths, azaleas, romantic wa- 
terfalls, ponds of water lilies where koi 
(Japanese carp) swim with turtles, and a 
magnificent bonsai collection. One of the 
reasons stressed-out Americans are so fas- 
cinated with Japanese culture is the East- 
erm emphasis on slowing down, meditat- 
ing and attuning the mind and heart to 
the spirit of the natural world. 

The practice can be enjoyed — and 
encouraged — almost anywhere in or 
around the Morikami compound, a quietly 
serene assemblage of 200 acres in west 
Delray Beach. The new, multifaceted mu- 
seum has replaced the small, wooden struc- 
ture (Yamato-kan) that for 16 years had 
served as the Morikami Museum, exhibit- 
ing bits and pieces of Japanese culture. 

Now, the former museum houses a per- 
manent historical exhibit of the Yamato 
Colony (folk art, crafts and artifacts from 
1868 to present), a farming community 
founded in 1903 by Jo Sakai. One of his 
first colonist-recruits was Sukeji “George” 
Morikami who came to Boca Raton in 
1905. Members of the Yamato Colony 
struggled against the hardships of the 
economy and the climate, while they cul- 
tivated pineapple and other winter crops. 
Eventually many of the families departed 
to seek an easier life in other areas of the 
United States or back in Japan. 
eorge Morikami, however, 
was tenacious and deter- 
mined to succeed. He re- 
mained here and excelled, 
becoming a wealthy farmer 
and landowner. In the early 1970s, to give 
back what he had reaped, Morikami do- 
nated 200 acres to Palm Beach County. 
He asked only that a park and museum be 
built on his land. He had hoped to unite 
the cultures of Japan and America so resi- 


dents and tourists could enjoy the sacred 
experiences he knew so well. That dream 


came true in 1977, a year after his death. 

With a recent $3 million contribution 
from Palm Beach County and $763,000 
more from the state, the new Morikami 
Museum, 10 times larger than the first 
one, has reached an even higher level of 
profound cultural exchange. 

The interior is authentically Japanese 
with a barrel-vaulted lobby containing sil- 
ver-gray roof tiles and doors with shoji- 
like mullions. Here and there, classy wood 
trimmings look like a combination of a 
Frank Lloyd Wright design and a modern 
Japanese home. An indoor-outdoor black 
pebble garden that was part of the old 
museum unites the interior with nature. 

A sophisticated multimedia emporium 
includes a 225-seat theater presenting Japa- 
nese films, lectures and community activi- 
ties; a library with books on Japanese cul- 
ture; an information gallery with state-of- 
the-art touch screen IBM computer sys- 
tems featuring text, photos and music about 
Japanese society. Teachers offer classes in 
such areas as origami, bonsai, sumi ink 


painting, tea ceremony, kite and 
toy making, nature-oriented pho- 
tography and martial arts. A mu- 
seum store sells robes, toys and 
ceramics. A cafe overlooking the 
lake serves Japanese food and 
steaming hot cups of authentic 
green tea (the latest cancer 
inhibiter, according to experts). 

Larry Rosensweig, the museum 
director, was right when he said 
there is “something for everyone 
at the Morikami.” 

As visitors begin touring the 
starkly simple but elegant mu- 
seum, the first stop should be the 
permanent Seishin-an Tea House, 
an authentic Japanese tea house 
built by Seiji Suzuki, a master car- 


elevated stage so people can watch 
a traditional tea ceremony. 

Tea was introduced in Japan 
in the sixth century. By the 13th 
century, Zen monks used tea as a 
stimulant to keep them awake. In 
the 14th and 15th centuries, mem- 
bers of the elite society drank tea. 
By the 16th century, green tea 
was served in native ce- 
ramics and be- 
came a universal 
drink with pro- 
found cultural implications. 

To inaugurate the new 
museum last winter, the rotating gallery 
featured more than 50 pieces from the 
personal collection of Mary and Jackson 
Burke, one of the most revered collec- 
tions of Japanese art outside Japan. 

The Burkes began collecting Asian 
art in the 60s. When Jackson died 
in 1975, Mary, who has a home in 
Hobe Sound, expanded the col- 
lection. It now numbers more than 


800 objects — from hanging scrolls \ - 


to folding screens to colorful stone- 
ware, porcelain plates and bowls, sculp- 
ture and black lacquerware. 

For the Morikami, one of her 
favorite museums, she selected 
prize pieces from the 12th cen- 
tury to present. 

Much of her collection is from 
the Edo Period (1600-1868), when 
many schools of painting thrived: 
the Kano (Chinese ink); Maruyama 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 55 | 


penter. There are 45 seats on an - 


1p? agg" 


Top left: Folk dancers prepare for 
their performance at the August 
Obon Festival. Bottom left: Exhibits 
include such collections as these 
Daruma, good luck symbols 
representing the Bodhi Dharma, the 
founder of Zen Buddhism. Above: 
Nature trails around the museum 
come fo life with a variety of flowers 
and trees. Below: Stone lanterns, 
such as this one in the atrium 


garden, adorn the grounds. 


Sweet Ride 


If the summer heat has got 
you down, how about a little 
road trip? Say . . . an out-of- 
town, off-the-road-type road 
trip. Maybe up to roam the 
ranges of horse country in Ocala. 
Or out west, fishing on Lake 
Okeechobee. Or south, to the 
alluring Everglades. 

Imagine it. One minute 
youre on Alligator Alley 
and the next — with the 
turn of a wheel — you're off 
the beaten path, maneuver- 
ing through the scrub bushes 
and palmettos. Just you, your 
Jeep Grand Cherokee Limited 
and a basket of goodies from 
Toojay’s. 

Hmmmmm. 

If ever there was a mouth- 
watering combination, this just 
might be it. How can you top a 
couple of bigger-than-your- 
mouth-can-handle corned beef 
and pastrami sandwiches, half a 
Killer Cake (all to yourself), a 

six-pack of Dr. Brown’s creme soda and 
one of America’s favorite sports utility ve- 
hicles? You can’t. 

Marc Jay Katzenberg knows a lot about 
Jeeps. And Toojay’s. His middle name is 
one of the two Jays — as in owner of that 
popular deli chain — and he’s been a Jeep 
owner in the past. 

What he particularly likes about the 
1993 Grand Cherokee Limited is not 
only its smooth and creamy design but its 
cushy interior. 

“Jeep has made this as comfortable as a 
regular sedan,” Katzenberg says. 

The interior cabin of a Grand Chero- 
kee Limited is more car-like than cab-like. 
Not only is this vehicle equipped with a 
driver’s side air bag (no other sports utility 
manufacturer offers one as standard equip- 
ment) and an anti-lock braking system, 
the wing-back leather bucket seats and 
console are equal to those found in other 
luxury American cars. 
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By Dian Vujovich 


On the dash you'll find an analog in- 
strument panel that’s easy to see and read, 
and an overhead console vehicle informa- 
tion center. This little tell-all provides 
almost everything the driver needs to 
know, except the recipe for 


Toojay’s Killer Volcano dessert. 

On our way back to the Sansone 
dealership, for instance, this information . 
center informed us that __ sagas 


we’d been gone for 41 minutes, had driven things. It must be like counting; one $5,000 more than what a Toojay’s fran- 


27 miles and had averaged 15.2 miles per — rugulach, two rugulach... chise initially costs. If you can’t decide 
gallon. It indicated that the interior tem- Speaking of numbers, this Jeep can be which you want more, the Jeep or a res- 
perature was 64 degrees while outside it | yours for about $30,000, which is nearly __ taurant franchise, maybe you ought to 
was 85 degrees; we were heading east. - buy both. They definitely complement 


one another. Especially if you’ve got 
to haul enough rye bread and carrot 

cake to satisfy a party of 100. 
Grand Cherokee comes with an 
adjustable roof rack that can carry up 
to 150 pounds and rear seats that, 
when folded down, offer more than 

79 cubic feet of cargo space. 
And, if you don’t want the 
world to see the cuisine you’re 
carrying in back, there’s even 
a retractable cover — sort of 
like a horizontal window 
shade apparatus — that 
when pulled out from the 
back of the seat, covers all 

that space. 

Unfortunately, this 


“nice idea” cover is made 


CONTINUED ON 
PAGE 55 


Katzenberg was impressed. But guys seem 
to like those digital-computer-number 


Marc Jay Katzen- 
berg, one of the 
Jays in Toojays, 
says the Jeep 
Grand Cherokee 
Limited is roomy 
and gives a 
beautiful ride: 
just what you 
need after a 
killer dessert. 


Celebrity Sell-Out 


By Shannon Donnelly 


There must be something in the flash 
of a paparazzi’s camera or the color of a 
newspaper’s ink that adversely affects the 
brainwaves of those being photographed 
or written about. All of a sudden, they are 
seized by a paroxysm of “tell all.” 

We, the non-celebrity public, 
are subjected to the excruciating, 
high-definition details of the 
t\ most intimate aspects of their 
lives. 

When Donald Trump, 
who is to gracious de- 
meanor what Pol Pot is to 
the Welcome Wagon, 


r/ decided to call a news con- 
i4 
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ference and announce the impending birth of his love child, we 
cringed. 

Not because of the reason, mind you. After all, the birth of a 
longed-for child is cause for celebration. Even washout landlords 
and semitalented starlets are entitled to be parents. 

In this case, however, the wry observation of Mark Twain 
springs to mind: “The only reason we cry at a funeral and rejoice 
at a birth is because we’re not the person involved.” 

e cringe because The Donald and his erst- 
while girlfriend have taken what should be, 
for the time being at least, a joyous secret 
between lovers, family and close friends and 
reduced it to a photo opportunity. 

This really should not be a surprise, coming as it does from 
the couple whose depth of relationship was reduced to five words 
in an enormous headline: “Best sex I ever had.” Yuck. 

This time, the newspapers asked “Is the world ready for 
another Trump?” Let us presume to answer for the world. 

No. 

Neither are we ready for more spiteful kiss-and-tell tales from 
former lovers of presidents, rock ‘n’ roll singers, movie stars, Maj. 
Ronald Ferguson or Roxanne Pulitzer. 

But we got one. Count Jean de la Moussaye’s desire to lash out 
at the object of his unrequited affection is understandable. So, 
too, is the related desire to enlist public opinion against the Other 
One. But to proffer to a magazine like Penthouse a tattletale essay 
on the sexual proclivities of one’s former beloved — including 
every imaginable (and some unimaginable), sordid detail — is 
hardly an endeavor worthy of a gentleman. 

In fact, it is less than ungentlemanly. It is pitiable. 

It could be argued that the boundaries of tasteless tattling are 
erased when one of the parties involved holds, or seeks, a position 
of public trust — a political candidate, for instance. 

The validity of that assertion is supported only by the nearly 
microscopic line between voyeurism and the public’s right to 
know. Does the public have a right to know that JFK’s weakness 
for women could accurately be described as pathological? Not 
now. 

The man is long dead. These revelations hurt only his memory 
and his family. 

Had the press done its job in 1960 instead of winking and 
looking away, this weakness would have come to light. Would it 
have cost JFK the presidency? Maybe. 

More recently, what did voters learn from Genifer Flowers’ 
torrid tell-all about Bill Clinton’s appetites? Only that Flowers 
firmly believes that her breasts are superior to the first lady's. 

Her breasts, maybe. Her breeding? Hardly. 

Their long-term affair — and we have no doubt there was an 
affair — is evidence not of a character flaw so all-encompassing 
that it represents a threat to national security. Instead, it demon- 
strates two cases of “entitlement mentality” — his and hers. She 
wanted another woman’s husband. He wanted extramarital sex. 
Selfish and stupid, yes. But no threat to national security. We can 
only hope that for the next four years, Clinton indulges his 
appetites mainly at McDonald's. 

Q. My husband and I accepted an invitation to a party ina 
private home and somehow showed up at the right time, but an 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 55 


THE TUDOR 
MONARCH FROM 
THE PALM BEACHES’ 
NUMBER ONE 
JEWELER. 


Hamilton Jewelers 
presents the timepiece 
that is built to be tough and 
designed to be beautiful. 
Here, from our exceptional 
Rolex collection, the 
Men's Tudor Monarch, in 
steel or steel and 18 kt. 
gold. Use our Club Plan and 
take 24 months to pay 
with no down payment 
and no interest. 

Men's, from $1,150. 


V, 
TUDOR 
Nonuch 


—— 


HAMILTON 


JEWELERS SINCE 1912 
Voted Best Jeweler in Palm Beach by the readers of Palm Beach Life. 


Palm Beach, 215 Worth Ave. 407-659-6788 
Palm Beach Gardens, The Gardens, 407-775-3600 
Princeton and Lawrenceville, N.J. 


Hamilton Jewelers charge and major credit cards accepted. 


NEW LOCATION 


6 SOUTH COUNTY ROAD « PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 33480 ¢ (407)832-8907 


CORNER OF BRAZILIAN AND SOUTH COUNTY ROAD 
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‘Lable ‘Traditions 


Isabelle von Boch stood amid 
the porcelain displays in 
Burdines, taller than her com- 
panions. In her chic, black dress, 
standing beside the pale, pastel 
cottons worn by shoppers in 
Palm Beach Gardens, von Boch 
explained the importance of tra- 
dition. 

A direct descendant of Jean 
Francois Boch, who in 1748 es- 
tablished the pottery which grew 
into the world’s largest ceramics 
manufacturer, von Boch travels 
the world selling her family 
wares. While her sales script is 
somewhat predictable, her 
warm, spontaneous manner al- 
lows for a fuller discussion of 


By Donna Parisher Scott 


the family business. 

As we viewed many displays of Villeroy 
and Boch tableware, she spoke with good 
humor about the art of table dress- 


ing. “We are not very good to 
ourselves when we limit our 
refinement at the table. 


The most sophisticated professional will 
dress well, but walk around with a chipped 
brown mug all day.” 

Visions of such dapper men and women 
toting tepid coffee in tacky cups lend cred- 
ibility to von Boch’s philosophy that we 
should invest more in our everyday needs. 

“Young brides are advised to choose 
formal patterns which, for the most part, 
stay in the cupboard . . . shelves of cups 
and saucers rarely used, if ever, and nightly 
dinner arrangements that give minimal 
pleasure.” You should never be talked into 
a “set,” advised von Boch. “Buy open 
stock.” 

For all the delicate beauty of the 
Villeroy and Boch legacy, von Boch is a 
practical woman. She believes providing a 
versatile product has enabled customers to 
develop their own creative combinations. 
“Our patterns are transitional. You can 
select a base pattern and then change the 
smaller salad plate by choosing various 
designs. What you look at every day is far 
more important than those pieces you 


rarely see.” 


Patterns of development: 
Isabelle von Boch believes 
in building on the prized 

Villeroy and Boch 
porcelain tradition by 
respecting the designs 

of 18th-century 
artisans and incor- 
porating them 
into contemp- 
orary table- 
ware. 


Married with two children ages 6 and 
2, von Boch makes her home in San Fran- 
cisco while in the United States. The sum- 
mer months take the family to their home 
near von Boch headquarters in Mettlach, 


Germany, and their vacation home in the 
south of France, near Avignon. 

“It is just an old French house near a 
tiny village,” von Boch said. “I am number 
six of seven children. I’ve plenty of neph- 
ews and nieces, and it is always wonderful 
to be together each summer.” 

Villeroy and Boch tableware graces the 
breakfast trays of the world’s best hotels, 
and plates Europe’s haute cuisine. It is the 
little pink floral cream pitcher that tempts 
the traveler as a sweet souvenir of the 
pretty places of the world. France, a coun- 
try of well-deserved conceit for producing 
beautiful porcelains, is Villeroy and Boch’s 
No. 1 export market. The company is No. 
2 in the world for dinnerware and ranked 
sixth largest in sales in the United States. 

on Boch believes there are 

good reasons for the popu- 

larity. “If you pay $1,000 for 

a dress and wear it once, it 

is expensive,” she said. “If 
you invest in something wonderful that 
pleases you every day, the expense begins 
to have reason. 


“The Villeroy and Boch person knows 
what they want. They are individualistic. 
The pope, Lady Diana, Rod Stewart,” she 
said, “this diverse group eats off Villeroy 
and Boch.” As I imagined a table with 
those mentioned dining together, chat- 
ting about a day at the Vatican, a day at 
Windsor and a day at the hairdresser be- 
fore going to the recording studio, | was 
struck by the fresh quality von Boch pro- 
jected into a subject her family has been 
discussing for almost 250 years. 

Her brother, Wendelin von Boch, is 
managing director of the dinnerware and 
collectibles divisions; and their sister Helen 
von Boch designed several of the dinner- 
ware patterns, including the popular “Bas- 
ket.” 

Von Boch said the “Basket” pattern 
works very well for people who cannot 
cook. “It can make the food at least look 
better even if it is good but simply pre- 
pared. Then you add a small candle, some 
good linen and you are in business.” 

As | prepared to leave, complimenting 
the “Petite Fleur” pattern, von Boch ex- 
plained the importance of using old, proven 
shapes and keeping a respect for tradi- 
tional designs from artisans of the 1700s. 
“We've such a rich treasure box to choose 
from,” she said. @ 


FOR CENTURIES, 
VILLEROY AND 
BOCH HAS 
CREATED SOME 
OF THE FINEST 
TABLEWARE IN 
THE WORLD. 
THE TRADITION 
CONTINUES 
TODAY BY 
USING FRESH 
APPROACHES TO 
HISTORIC DESIGN 
CONCEPTS. 
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Arkansas ‘Traveler 


By Linda Marx 


Let’s be honest. The idea of 
intentionally traveling to Ar- 
kansas sounds corny and un- 
eventful, perhaps even ghastly. 

Other than devoted Razor- 
back fans, who goes to Arkan- 
sas? And they only go on football 
weekends, when every 
storefront from florist 
shops to funeral parlors 
have “Go Pigs!” stenciled 
on their windowpanes. 

But since former 

Gov. Bill Clinton was elected 
president, interest in Arkansas, its 
historic towns, its lusty backwoods 
humor and all of its Ozark glory 
has been captivating the curious 
American public. 

Arkansas borders Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Mis- 
souri and Oklahoma, with Kansas 
and Kentucky only a few miles 
away. It is a melting pot inside the 
melting pot, a fantastic tapestry of 
Americans in one down-home, 
friendly pocket. 

In addition to embodying a cul- 
tural crossroads, the state was re- 
cently described as a natural won- 
derland by the Mobil Travel 
Guide: “forested wilderness much 
the same as DeSoto discovered in 
1541... lovely Ozark and 


Ouachita mountain ranges . . 


splendid hardwood forests and streams with 
enough black bass and bream to restore 
any angler’s faith . . . possum, deer, geese, 
ducks and quail. . . .” 

The state’s image problems, though, date 
to the 1920s, when H.L. Mencken, the 


acerbic social critic and journalist, de- 


scribed Arkansas as “one of the great mo- 
ron reservoirs of the U.S.” During the 
Depression, people laughed at “Arkies” and 
“Oakies” fleeing dust bowl farms for Cali- 
fornia. That is when the term “Arkansas 
Traveler” became a national joke: “Whar’s 
this road go to?” the Arkansas Traveler 


wanted to know. “Ah’ve been livin’ here 
for years,” a local would say, “and ah ain’t 
seen it go no place.” (The Arkansas Trav- 
eler was also a humorous literary weekly 
founded by Opie Reed in 1883.) 

Even worse, in 1957, Gov. Orval Faubus 
called out the National Guard to stop the 
desegregation of a high school in Little 
Rock, perpetuating an image of bigotry. 
President Eisenhower federalized the Na- 
tional Guard and people around the na- 
tion watched as nine black students walked 
among the troops in order to attend school. 

But that was then and this is now. 
Clinton tried to eradicate the regressive 
image and his supporters say he did a fairly 
good job, even though Arkansas does not 
have formal civil rights legislation. (“We 
don’t need it,” locals say.) 

The 1 74-year-old state, home of Alan Ladd, 
William Fulbright, Sam Walton and Johnny 
Cash, has several fine tourist destinations. 

Little Rock, which looks like Dallas or 
Tulsa and has the Southern skyscrapers to 
boot, is where history was made last year. 
Before the inauguration, Clinton and his 
staff carried out important transition busi- 
ness at the Café Saint Moritz. (Dinner for 


two runs about $40.) Other Little Rock 


-hot spots Clinton enjoys include Doe’s 


Eat Place for hamburgers and tamales, 
McDonald’s for a large decaf coffee and 
glass of water after jogging, Slick Willy’s 
pool hall (named before Clinton was 
elected governor) for chitchat, the Dixie 
Cafe for catfish or fried chicken livers, the 
Faded Rose for gumbo and red beans, and 
Juanita’s for Mexican food. 

Take a tour of the famous Excelsior 
Hotel, across the street from the Capital 
Hotel, where many journalists stayed dur- 
ing the presidential campaign. Little Rock 
also has a Museum of Science and History 
— housed in the neoclassical Old State 
House built in 1836 — a music hall, a 
symphony, an opera and the state arts 
center. The governor’s Georgian Colonial 
mansion is on Center Street near Quapaw 


Opposite left: Although he was 
born in a small house in the little 
town of Hope, Bill Clinton proved 
that a little hope can go a long 
way. Opposite right: Eureka Springs 
is a 19th-century Victorian town 
built around the curative limestone 
waters of Blue Spring. The motto of 
the popular resort is ‘Where misfits 
fit.’ Above: Clinton’s hometown of 
Hot Springs, located in the foothills 
of the Ouchita Mountains. 


Quarter, the old section of town which 
looks like any well-tended historic district 
with brick and wood houses and beautiful 
yards that date to the turn of the century. 

Villa Marre, an 1881 Victorian manse 
museum, is featured in the opening credits 
of TV’s Designing Women. That program is 
produced by Clinton’s childhood pal Linda 
Bloodworth-Thomason, who grew up in 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

One of the best reasons to travel to 
Arkansas is to visit Eureka Springs, 220 
miles northwest of Little Rock in the Ozark 
Mountains. On the National Register of 
Historic Places, Eureka Springs is a 19th- 
century Victorian town built around the 


curative limestone waters of Blue Spring. 


With or without Clinton’s celebrity, Eu- 
reka Springs, where Indians once gathered 
to drink pure mountain water, is a wonder- 
ful weekend retreat. 

Like Sedona, Ariz., Eureka Springs is an 
arty gathering place for bohemians and 
Buddhists, radicals and retirees. In fact, 
the town motto is “Where misfits fit.” New 
Age meets hillbilly in a beautiful hamlet 
filled with Victorian bed and breakfasts; 
more than 100 craft shops selling quilts, 
stained glass, pottery, baskets and jewelry; 
funky boutiques; and souvenir shops. Walk or 
take a trolley through the town built into the 
side of a mountain and study its peculiarities: 
stairs leading from street to street; the lime- 
stone Basin Park Hotel with a ground en- 
trance on each of its seven floors; venerable 
rock faces lining the sidewalks. 

On the edge of the city is a 4,400-seat 
amphitheater which hosts a Passion play 


from mid-June through Oct. 27 each year. 
Four country music shows entertain nightly 
from mid-June through November and local 
bars feature country and bluegrass music. 
rescent Dragonwagon, a poet 
and writer who owns the Dairy 
Hollow House inn, says people 
come to Eureka Springs to re- 
cover from urban life. At the 
Palace Hotel & Bath House, built in 1901, 
guests can enjoy a massage, whirlpool bath, 
eucalyptus steam bath and clay mask treat- 
ment for less than $50. 

Visit the Miles Musical Museum, which 
has a grand collection of musical instru- 
ments, ride an authentic steam train around 
town and gawk at the Throwcrown Chapel 
designed by the winner of the 1990 Gold 
Medal from the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects. 

On another day, visit Clinton’s home- 
town of Hot Springs, 50 miles southwest 
of Little Rock; population 36,000. For years 
people have gathered in this spa town 
nestled in the foothills of the Ouachita 
Mountains to soak in the mineral-rich 
waters. Known as the Valley of the Va- 
pors, Hot Springs reminds me of spa towns 
in Europe (Montecatini in Italy or Bad 
Ragaz in Switzerland) where people are 
healed by the hot bubbly baths oozing out 
of the ground. 

Hot Springs National Park was estab- 
lished in 1921 when 4,800 acres of park 
were interwoven with the town’s lavish 
estates, horse tracks and other resort-in- 
spired industries. In the 1940s and ’50s, 
Hot Springs was a magnet for gamblers, 
gangsters, politicians and zealous reform- 
ers. Downtown was called Bathhouse Row. 
The lovely estates had turrets, gables and 
mosque-like domes paved with mosaics. 

But by 1980 people had stopped visit- 
ing, opting for glitzier resorts, and Bath- 
house Row deteriorated. Now, with so- 
phisticated national promotions, Clinton’s 
big win and the increasing interest in spa 
holidays, Hot Springs is in revival. 

A new 14-story Hilton was built, but Al 
Capone’s favorite, the old Arlington Ho- 
tel, where he enjoyed nightly massages, 
remains intact. And there are charming 
bathhouses and spas where people can still 
bathe for hours in 143-degree water rather 
inexpensively. Spas charge $8 to $14 for 
hours of soaking. 

The horse track is jumping, two bath- 
houses pipe thermal waters to four hotels, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 54 
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Familiar Setting 


By Donna Parisher Scott 


While summer months fall on 
Nando’s in Palm Beach, owner 
Nando DiFilippo takes his holi- 
day on the Tyrrhenian Sea at his 
family home in southern Italy. He 
leaves his son, Richard, in charge 
of taste and tradition, confident 
he will have a busy restaurant to 
return to, welcoming friends of 50 
years who have dined at Nando’s 
for just that long. 

In this country, a great deal of 
credibility is lent to dining spots 
that are family owned and oper- 
ated. Longevity is not the norm 
in this business of trendy tastes 
and traumatized purses. Restau- 
rants that keep generations of cli- 
ents well fed — while keeping 
generations of owners at work — 
speak well for themselves. We’ve 
come to learn that tradition at 

the table can be delicious, after nouvelle ad- 
ventures of dining on unrecognizable and 
expensive cuisines left us hungry and angry. 


While young and hungry South Florida 


in Palm Beach pastels by early evening. Tables 
are dressed in crisp white linens. Brick arch- 
ways, wearing grape-patterned wrought iron 
tucked with silk flowers, line the back wall. 
Illuminated panels of stained glass add a low, 
interesting light to each room. For more than 
18 years, piano player John Carioba has been 
playing jazz and the unexpected tunes of 
Sinatra and Fitzgerald into the night. 

An immediate presentation of iced black 
olives, hot peppers and crudités is reminis- 
cent of old-fashioned Italian eateries where 
they always liked to get a little food on the 
table as soon as you sat down. After a small 
Campari and a glass of champagne, my guest 
and | shared appetizers of hot, spicy baked 
clams and creamy cannelloni rolled around a 
delicate stuffing of minced veal and fresh 
basil. Caesar salads, which are improperly 
made all over town, arrived correct and deli- 
cious, with salty anchovies, toasted croutons 
and a dressing that tasted of green olive oil, 
fresh lemon and garlic. 

An excellent steak Diane was quietly pre- 
pared near our table by our bow-tied waiter, 
who quickly sautéed the flattened sirloin in 


butter and shallots and sauced the steak with 
Dijon, lots of cracked pepper and a good 
splash of brandy. A tender veal Piccata was 
light and lemony; plump, crumbly potatoes 
were hot and freshly baked; and small dishes 
of sautéed summer squash were offered with 
each entree. A cold, cocoa-dusted dish of 
tiramisu and a creamy cup of zabaglione with 
ripe, sweet strawberries finished the meal. 

Tiny cups of strong espresso inspired my 
guest to sing and hastened my departure to 
the bar, where I finished my coffee watching 
a roomful of happy, lively diners enjoying the 
good food and good service of a restaurant 
that deserves to be around for another 50 
years. 


DINING OUT DETAILS 


NANDO’S 

221 Royal Palm Way; 655-3031. 

Hours: 5:30 to 11 p.m. daily. Closed for 
the month of August. 

Prices: Appetizers, soups and salads, $2.95 
to $8.50. Pasta, $5.75 to $14.50. Entrees, 
$14.50 to $45. 


You may not 
see Nando 
DeFilippo (right) 
around much in 
the summer 
unless you’re 
in Italy, but his 
son, Richard, 
keeps the 
family tradition 
at Nando’s. 


types search for gastronomical diversions, 
fancy cars deliver fancy guests to Nando’s 
door. Movie stars and moguls have favorite 
plates they’ve ordered year after year; old- 
timers swear Nando’s serves the best lamb 
chops in Palm Beach. The menu has changed 
little over the past half century, so jaunts 
from New York for stone crab and tortellini 
are always fulfilling for regulars. 

Disinterested waitresses and bored and 
boring waiters who seem to be looking for 
more than your order have become 
an annoyance in upscale pedell 
restaurants. Nando’s 
staff may be the best in 
town, providing a 
quiet, expertly choreo- 
graphed service and 
gentle humor. 

Two large rooms 
are separated by the 
bar, which fills with 
a rather conserva- 
tive group dressed 


Robbie 


Our dining guide is prepared by editorial 
assistant Kathy Cummings and includes restau- 
rants reviewed in the magazine as well as those 
recommended by other staff members and our read- 
ers. If there are noteworthy restaurants you feel 
we've missed, please send us your suggestions. 

Although we make every effort to ensure accu- 
racy, changes can occur after we go to press. To 
avoid disappointment, please call to confirm infor- 
mation. All phone numbers are in area code 407, 
except where noted. 

Restaurants are listed geographically for your 
convenience. If a restaurant has been reviewed in 
Palm Beach Life during the past year, the date of 
the review is given. Restaurants are open seven days 
a week and accept most major credit cards, except 
where noted. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


B_ Breakfast 
L Lunch 
D_ Dinner 


SB Sunday brunch 


Average entree: 
$ Under $10 
$$ Between $10-$20 
$$$ Over $20 


PALM BEACH COUNTY 


JUPITER 


BACKSTAGE RESTAURANT & LOUNGE, 1061 E. 
Indiantown Road, 747-9533. Crab cakes Loui- 
sianne, pompano apple amandine and prime 
steaks and chops. Live jazz. L, D, $$. Reservations 
suggested. 


CHARLEY’S CRAB, 1000 N. U.S. Highway 1, 744- 
4710. American cuisine. Daily changing selec- 
tions of fresh seafood. Grilled swordfish, Mary- 
land soft-shell crabs, shrimp and artichoke 
linguine. Dining overlooking the Intracoastal 
Waterway. L, D, SB, $$. Reservations suggested. 


HARPOON LOUIE'S, 1065 A1A, 744-1300. Ca- 
ribbean cuisine. Dining overlooking the Jupiter 
Inlet and lighthouse. Fresh daily seafood specials, 


grouper Montego and seafood Wellington. 
Homemade desserts. B, L, D, $$. 


JUPITER CRAB CO., 1511 Old Dixie Highway, 
747-8300. Seafood selections of garlic and blue 
crabs, seafood Alfredo and clambake for two. L, 
D, $$. 


NICK’S TOMATOE PIE, 1697 W. Indiantown 
Road, 744-8935. Italian cuisine. Tomato pies 
made with fresh tomatoes, olive oil, mozzarella 
cheese and fresh basil. Homemade Italian sau- 
sage and potato gnocchi. Linguine with fresh 
tomato and prosciutto and fettuccine Alfredo. D, 


$. (Reviewed 10/92.) 


SINCLAIRS AMERICAN GRILL, Jupiter Beach Hil- 
ton, Indiantown Road & A1A, 744-5700. Amer- 
ican/Caribbean cuisine. Grilled shrimp and bar- 
becued scallop quesadilla, macadamia nut- 
crusted snapper, rack of lamb with white bean 
fricassee and asaigo cheese acostini. B, L, D, SB. 
$$. Reservations suggested. 


VASILI’S, Fisherman’s Wharf, 287 E. Indiantown 
Road, 744-0605. Continental cuisine. Fresh sea- 
food selections of Dover sole, broiled salmon, 
Maine lobster and raw oysters mignonette. New 
York sirloin and veal medallions. Closed Sunday. 
D, $$. Reservations suggested. (Reviewed 1/93.) 


yes f iN Cr ye 


DONE Ne 


50 Varieties Dim Sum Served Daily 


West Palm Beach location only 


2845 N. Military Trail 
(1 mile north of Okeechobee Blvd.) 
West Palm Beach 
686-9100 


EXCELLENCE WITH 
ELEGANCE 
Come in and enjoy our 
award-winning authentic 
Chinese cuisine, including 
Peking duck, lemon chicken 
and the freshest seafood 


THE 
SSSINGING™ 
q BAMBOO 


CHINESE 
RESTAURANT 


Open 11: 30 to 10:00 Daily 


PALM BEACH GARDENS 


CAFE CHARDONNAY, 4533 PGA Blvd., 627- 
2662. American cuisine. Regional specials featur- 
ing San Francisco cioppino with linguine, roast 
duck with fresh blackberry sauce, scampi Proven- 
cal with baby artichokes. Wine selection. L 
(weekdays), D, $$. Reservations suggested. 


THE EXPLORERS, PGA National Resort, 400 Av- 
enue of Champions, 627-2000 ext. 5236. Appe- 
tizer bocaleoni (egg, tomato and spinach ravioli). 
Duck breast, wild field green salad and Explorers 
Premier (Bresse quail and black buck antelope). 
International wine list. Entertainment nightly. 
Closed Monday and Tuesday. D, $$$. Reserva- 


tions suggested. 


MACARTHUR’S VINEYARD, MacArthur’s Holi- 
day Inn, 4431 PGA Blvd., 622-2260. American 
cuisine. Shrimp Riviera, steak Bastille or Diane, 
Caesar salads, strawberry and banana amandine 
and cherries jubilee. Wine selection. B, L, D, $$. 
Reservations suggested. 


PARKERS’ LIGHTHOUSE, 2401 PGA Blvd., 627- 
0000. Dining overlooking the Soverel Marina. 
Featuring mesquite-grilled items, Cajun-black- 
ened fish and gumbo. L, D, $$. Reservations 
suggested. 


RISTORANTE LA CAPANNINA, 10971 N. Military 
Trail, 626-4632. Italian cuisine. Rigatoni alla 
vodka and zuppa di pesce. Closed Sunday. L 
(weekdays), D, $$$. Reservations suggested. 


THE RIVER HOUSE, 2373 PGA Blvd., 694-1188. 
American cuisine. Specialties include prime rib, 
chicken teriyaki and fresh seafood. Homemade 
bread and desserts. D, $$. Reservations (week- 
ends, upstairs only). 


ST. HONORE, 2401 PGA Blvd. 627-9099. 
French cuisine. Roasted Maine lobster with Key 
lime and sauternes wine sauce, Houlard duck 
breast with honey and thyme sauce, oysters with 
celery root sabayon, lemongrass steamed salmon 
with juniper and cinnamon sauce. L, D, $$$. 
Reservations suggested. 


NORTH PALM BEACH 


ALEYDA’S RESTAURANTE MEXICANA, 545 
Northlake Blvd., 844-0770. Mexican cuisine. En- 


chiladas, burritos, chili con queso, quesadilla, 
chimichangas, chile relleno and homemade ta- 


males. L, D, $. 


RUTH'S CHRIS STEAK HOUSE, 661 U.S. Highway 
1, 863-0660. New York strip, filet mignon and 
porterhouse steaks. Live Maine lobster, fresh sea- 
food, veal and lamb chops. Wine selection. D, 
$$$. Reservations suggested. (Reviewed 11/92.) 


LAKE PARK 


CAFE DU PARC, 612 N. Federal Highway, 845- 
0529. French cuisine. Confit de canard, sweet- 
breads and soufflé for two. D, $$. Reservations 
suggested. 


PRONTI’S, 1440 10th St., 842-3457. Italian cui- 
sine. Pizza, manicotti, lasagna, spaghetti, veal and 
scampi. L, D, §. 


THAICOON, 450 Northlake Blvd., 848-8538. 
Thai cuisine. Beef, pork or chicken marinated in 
sweet curry on a brazier. Variety of curry dishes. L 


(weekdays only), D, $$. 


RIVIERA BEACH 


CRAB POT, 386 E. Blue Heron Blvd., 844-2722. 
Casual dining on the water offering catfish, crab, 
alligator and beer-steamed shrimp. L, D, $$. 


SINGER ISLAND 


BUCCANEER RESTAURANT AND LOUNGE, 142 
Lake Drive, 844-3477. Casual dining on the 
water. Prime rib of beef, filet mignon, baked 
chicken Italiano, roast duck, veal du jour and 
various pastas. Seafood such as salmon, dolphin 
and shrimp. Live entertainment. L, D, $$. 


JUPITER CRAB CO., Embassy Suites Hotel, 181 
Ocean Ave., 840-7464. Casual dining with ocean 
view. Seafood selections of garlic and blue crabs, 
seafood Alfredo and clambake for two. L, D, SB, 
$$. 


PORTOFINO, 2447 Ocean Ave., 844-8411. Ital- 
ian cuisine with ocean view. Popular frutti di mar, 
osso buco, variety of pizzas and other Italian 


selections. B, L, D, $$. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 51 
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CORNING VISION 


The Palm Beach social cir- 
cuit may be wondering what hap- 
pened to Lawrence Corning, 
grandson of the late Sue Whit- 
more, a philanthropy legend. 

Society photogs say they 
haven't seen the Corning Glass 
heir out as much as they used to. 
The reason probably has some- 
thing to do with West Palm 
Beach, which is seeing plenty of 
Corning these days. The city also 
is hearing plenty from him. 
Corning’s Downtown Group, 


which he founded in 1990, may 


make its bread by doing prop- 
erty assessment reduction work, 
but it butters its existence by 
trying to save and restore down- 
town buildings — even if that 
means pounding the pavement. 
Corning admits he and his 
colleagues haven’t gotten too 
far, but says that’s not because 
of a lack of ideas and plans — 
or voicing them at countless city 
meetings. “If the mayor took an 
interest in us, maybe we'd get 
somewhere,” Corning said. 
West Palm Beach Mayor 


Migr Vl 


Tattler 


Nancy Graham doesn’t agree. 
She said people have their own 
agendas about what should be 
done downtown. “Everybody 
wants to run their own thing 
and obviously we can’t operate 
that way.” 

Corning said he’d like to 
see the city adapt its older 
buildings to current needs. 
“We've built all these new 


Pat Crowley 


CAFO. tae 


projects in the city and noth- 
ing has happened downtown,” 
he said. 

Even though the city has 
passed a bond issue for down- 
town improvement, it’s hard 
to say what’s going to happen 
there — but it’s a safe bet 
Corning will want to have a 
hand in it. 

— MMC 


ap 


GET OUTTA TOWN 


Here’s a quick fix for those I-gotta-get-outta-here-right-this- 
minute summertime sweats: The Florida Shuttle. 

Leaving daily from Palm Beach International Airport, the 
Florida Shuttle provides round trip, non-stop shuttle service to Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

For $129 each way and no advance purchase required, The 
Florida Shuttle’s direct flight, with Boeing 727 service provided by 
Miami Air, will get you from here to there quicker than most 
commercial flights. 

Flying into Worcester, in the western part of the state and 
about 45 minutes from Boston, is an ideal arrival point for travelers 
wanting to miss the heavy traffic of Boston’s Logan Airport and the 
congestion of city streets. It’s also a perfect match for those headed 
for places like Sturbridge or the Berkshires. 

Although the flights are a no-frills adventure — there’s only one 
class of service, seats are comfortable but leg-room is sparse — food | 
and drinks are available at small costs. Breakfast and lunch between 
$3 and $5; and beverages, $1 to $3. 

If you're big on luggage, plan to pay extra. One carry-on bag 
is allowed, the second is $10. For checked luggage, two bags are free; 
the third, $10. 

For Connecticut fans, The Florida Shuttle provides Monday 
through Friday service into Hartford at the same $129 rate. 

For information call (800) 359-7688. 

— DIAN VUJOVICH 


Holly Cunningham 


PYROTECHNIC PUCKERS 


This month’s Fourth of July 
fireworks can’t hold a candle to 
the fireworks that rage in the heart 
and hormones after that first rock- 
the-galaxies kiss. So Tattler asked 
some well-known Palm Beach fig- 
ures about the first kisses that ig- 
nited their sensual jets. 

Sixty-five Roses Ball chair- 
woman Mary Weiss experi- 


enced her off-the-charts kiss at 
13, at a ranch camp in Colo- 
rado. “Everything was so per- 
fect there, so clean — the moun- 
tains, the sky, the trees and the 
air — and Steve.”Steve Smooch 
(whose last name has been 
changed to protect the almost in- 
nocent) planted one on Weiss 
after the two slipped away from 


PGA PAMPERING 


PGA National may be 
known for golf, but the resort 
and spa facilities are getting a 
lot of attention these days. 
So much attention that PGA 
National Resort & Spa has 
launched a color catalog full 
of merchandise from its sports 


pro shops and spa. 


Let’s face it, in South 
Florida, where temperatures 
will be pushing 100 until late 
September, pampering your- 


self is one of the most impor- 


tant things you can do. 


Until the end of next 


a Saturday night square dance. 
(They'll never be called the Roar- 
ing 50s.) Did Weiss tell him to 
stop? “Hell no!” 

Epilogue: Years later, Weiss 
saw her former country lover- 
boy in New York. “He was 
walking around in cowboy boots 
and I said, ‘Yick!’.” 

Palm Beach native and in- 
surance honcho Randy Hopkins 
didn’t exactly “steal” his first fire- 
works kiss. He got caught red- 
lipped by his date’s father. The 
two adolescents strayed behind 
after a Palm Beach beach party 
in the early 1960s and kissed by 
the surf (shades of that movie 
From Here to Puberty). They 
lost track of time and Big Bad 
Dad came out looking for his 
daughter — and found her. He 
dragged the two home, speech- 
less. 

Tattler relishes reporting Palm 
Beach Town Clerk Grace Pe- 
ters first explosive kiss, because, 
as she immediately realized, she 


month, products showcased in 
PGA National Resort & Spa’s 
catalog will be discounted by 
10 percent, according to mar- 


may “never live it down” among 
her peers. Peters and her first 
boyfriend Eddie were on a frozen 
pond in Pennsylvania in the early 
1940s (Peters was an eighth- 
grader then). The two were glid- 
ing on skates when it happened 
(could this be the start of a new 
Olympic event?). The relation- 
ship soon turned to ice, though. 
We’re waiting for Peters’ next lip- 
service: kissing while swimming 
the English Channel. 

Palm Beacher Bill Buckley, 
who chairs the annual Boys and 
Girls Club Gala with his wife, 
Virginia, tried to sidestep 
Tattler’s fireworks kiss inquiry: 
“They hadn't invented fireworks 
at the time — boulders were prob- 
ably rolling down hills,” he said. 
Seriously, Bill. He mentioned 
New York in 1941, standing out- 
side the 21 Club. “When I first 
kissed my wife, all hell broke 
loose.” Say no more, at least not 
to the Boys and Girls Club. 

—MMC 


order the products 
from its catalog. 
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You can get personal 
care at the PGA spa or 


keting executive 
Moran. They include the spa’s 
own line of skin care products, 
body lotion, shower and bath 
gel, and shampoo and condi- 


tioner. 


Karen 


Sport-related items in- 


clude resort wear, golf and ten- 
nis accessories, regulation cro- 


| 
| 
} 
| 


quet wear and a golfer’s 
“Caddy Pack” survival kit, 
which comes with tees, pen- 
cils, sunscreen, insect repel- 
lent, spare cleats and cleat 
wrench, club head groove 
cleaner, bandages and aspirin. 

There are gift items, too. 


Tattler suggests the sterling cut- | 
glass tumblers (anything on- 
the-rocks is a godsend this time _ hotels, subscribers of several golf 
of year) . magazines and spa patrons. To 


PGA National is send- 
ing catalogs to its residents, 


get one, call (407) 627-2000. 
— MMC 
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Left: Duke of Gloucester plates by 
Mottahedeh, available at Mary Mahoney, 
Palm Beach; and mother-of-pearl fruit knives 
and forks from Douglas Lorie, Palm Beach, 
add color and beauty to any setting. Below: 
To spoon up late-summer’s bounty, 
Victorian berry spoons from Douglas Lorie. 


Photographs by Robbie Bedell 
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Long after the last sweet peach has fallen, the ripe, luscious 
fruits of summer tempt us with beauty. 

Lingering memories of color, fragrance and texture inspire 
designs — 18th-century plates of berries and plums used for 
royal lunches, leafy ceramics, a Moroccan necklace dangling 
with clusters of seasonal bounty. And they are the inspiration 
for Victorian berry spoons and cutlery, terra cotta to cool 
summer wines and a grand pedestal of etched crystal with 
ormolu garlands of golden pomegranates and pears. & 


Dreaming up grand summer dinner 
parties is easy with inspiration from 
‘Florentines, A Tuscan Feast’ 
cookbook, by Lorenza de’Medici. 
Available at Doubleday Book Store, 
Palm Beach. 


Offer your next guests fruitful 
bounty with a wine server and 
ceramic fruits from Mary 
Mahoney. 


Left: The fruits of your endeavors 
can be highlighted in this necklace 
by Suzi, Saint Tropez, Palm 
Beach. Below: Gold-leaf fruit, 
from The Floral Emporium Inc. 
Antiques-Flowers, West Palm 
Beach, creates a treat for the eyes 
not the palate. They are arranged 
on a French Empire pedestal from 
R.J. King Antiques, Palm Beach. 


Outdoor rooms, if properly out- 
fitted, are both practical and beauti- 
ful. They enhance our lives with fra- 
grant air, soft light and ambiance. 
Curiously overlooked in some con- 
temporary designs, it seems once again 
that old masters had the best ideas. 

Susie Smithers’ Palm Beach 
home, built in 1927, is a Mediterra- 
nean revival villa that pays architec- 
tural respect to natural light and 
beauty. Every room of her charming 


home has wide French doors. 


By Donna Parisher Scott 
Photographs by 
Barry Kinsella 


hearts of palm. Opposite: 


); warm, fragrant bread; 


Sunday omelets begin with imported cheese, vine ripened tomatoes, and a view of the pool and 
lattice-lined walk. To decorate her home, Smithers prowled the south of France, in search of 
‘everything and nothing,’ capturing its sunny, comfortable look with colorful dishes, baskets, 
olive oils and a rosemary topiary. 
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In love with France, especially the 
lifestyle and look of the south, Smithers 
used memories of her travels as inspiration 
to create an open, sunny and welcome place 
for family and friends. 

“I adore this house. It’s that simple. I 
remember arriving three years ago from 
New York, driving over the bridge and 
looking up to the royal palms and blue sky. 
I made my decision on this house as I crossed 
the threshold,” Smithers said. 
he next week Smithers 
took a two week holiday in 
France, combing the rug- 
ged hillsides of Provence 
in search of “everything 
and nothing.” Without an 


itinerary, she drove for hours seeking small 
cafes for long lunches with her fiance, Ned 
Dukehart. “We would happen upon these 
little three-table cafes with handwritten 
signs of the day’s lunch. We found poppy 
fields and entire hillsides of lavender. | 
bought lavender soaps and oils, fig pre- 
serves, bags of herbs and lots of pretty fab- 
tics and dishes for my Palm Beach home,” 
Smithers said. 

Upon returning to Palm Beach, 
Smithers filled her courtyard with wicker 
and bright French prints and placed a table 
for six near a wall of pink impatiens. A small 
pool was surrounded with flowering vines. 
A gazebo was hung with ivy and trailing 
geraniums. “I put lace panels at my bed- 
room windows and allowed the terraces to 
grow wild with bougainvillea,” she said. 

“The process was quick,” Smithers 
explained as she poured tea into her large 
yellow cups from Provence. “I had just left 
the look I wanted, which is absolutely per- 
fect for Palm Beach living.” 

On weekends, the house fills with 
out-of-town guests who feast on Friday night 
suppers of grilled lamb and ratatouille, Sat- 
urday lunches of cold soups, lamb salad 
with hearts of palm, baskets of breads and 
desserts of baked fruit. They end their culi- 
nary indulgence on Sundays with lazy court- 
yard brunches of café au lait, omelets, olive 
bread and chevre, fresh fruits and cham- 
pagne. 

“If you love your home,” Smithers 
said, “the rest is easy.” 


Butter-yellow dishes brighten a Saturdaygcourtyar 
lunch. Below left: French doorsvare alteays opé 
to-the breezy gardens. Right: A basket of wing 

awaits an early evening supper. © \ ws 
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Cool as whitecaps on the 
water, this Italian hand- 
embroidered top and 
linen trousers by 
Umberto Ginocchietti_ Ss 
come from Sun Goddess, 
Palm Beach. Opposite: 
The v ng shorts, ne 
tailored shirt, jacket and 
scarf by For Joseph are 


from C. Orrico, Palm 
bo? > Beach. 


allows easy dressing so 


appreciated in late summer 


days. While the sun is high, 


sweaters and embroidered : 
Italian tops ; 


paired 
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Alternatives 


Your portfolio is full 
of stocks, bonds and 
paintings. How de 
rigueur. Step out on 
the fun side — try 
investments like 
stamps, coins and, 
yes, even lunch 


There is no denying that the biggest 
bull in Wall Street’s history started its 
stroll down that boulevard in 1982. But 
there are still more ways than one to 
make your investments pay off, provided 
you know where to look. And for some 
people, alternative forms of investment 
are a lot more fun. 

Take stamps, coins and lunch boxes, 
for example. 


olin Fraser, a stamp spe- 
cialist at Christie’s in 
New York, said stamps 
may be one of the best 
bets for the ’90s. “The 
stamp market, through 
the 1980s, did not go 
through the increases in value and dra- 
matic rises in market prices that the art 
market was doing,” he said. In fact, ac- 
cording to Fraser, the last time stamps 
were hot was in the 1970s. 

So if a stamp investor knew what to 
buy, when and where to invest, he or she 
could have amassed a tidy fortune in those 
little lick-and-stick-ons. On the other 
hand, if stamp collecting has been a mere 
hobby for you, the past 10 years may 
have been complete Dullsville. A no- 
action era. 

Stamps — just like stocks, bonds, 
paintings and photographs — have an 
economic cycle that is uniquely their own 
and trade in a world market. 

“Geographically the areas from which 
stamps are in most demand currently are 
those relating to the Far East, particu- 
larly Malaysia, China, India and Thai- 
land,” Fraser said. “Demand is strongest 
at this time for the earliest of material, 


meaning 19th century. The market for 
20th -century stamps, I would say, is more 
selective.” 

One series of stamps worth owning 
these days is China’s first issue Large 
Dragon stamps, printed between 1878 


and 1883. One of those stamps could be 


worth several hundred dollars. Better yet, 
a sheet of them could fetch thousands of 
dollars, Fraser said. 

Whether a stamp has been used or 
not is irrelevant. “You want to go for a 
stamp that is genuinely rare,” Fraser said. 
“And something that is in the best pos- 
sible condition.” 

A rare stamp worth a bundle today is 
the U.S. “inverted Ginny.” In 1918, when 
that 24-cent air mail stamp was printed, 
one sheet of stamps was printed incor- 
rectly. Somehow, the plane in the stamp’s 
frame was inverted. Today, individual 
stamps from that 100-stamp sheet are 
worth about $100,000. 

Another collector’s market worth 
looking into is coins. 

“Coins were just way too cheap 
through the recession,” said William 
Youngerman, owner of a precious metals 
and rare coin corporation that bears his 
name in Boca Raton. 

Youngerman explained that when 
people are concerned about inflation and 
other economic problems they often turn 
to the rare coin market, which he said 
tends to outperform even the precious 
metals markets. 

Coins from the United States Gold 
Coin Series produced prior to 1933 are 
increasing in value dramatically, he said. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 54 
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Lois Pope’s domain. The sun is shining 
through large glass windows in her 
Manalapan office, overlooking the 
Intracoastal. Work projects cover every 
possible corner. Folders, envelopes, scratch 
pads and notebooks, piled high on several 
desks, trail into her private office — the 
paperwork epicenter. 

While the phone is ringing, the 60- 
year-old Pope — pretty and pert and 
casually clad in hot pink jogging shorts, 
a T-shirt and running shoes — is talk- 
ing about the three loves in her busy 
life: the Pope Theatre Company in 
Manalapan, the National Institute for 
Teaching Commitment at Florida At- 
lantic University in Boca Raton, and a 
national marathon she is planning for 
West Palm Beach next year. 

n her office by 8:45 a.m., Pope 
works all morning, runs in the 
afternoon and attends cultural 
events at night. She paints, 
sculpts, designs and dances. On 
Sundays, she takes her mother to 
the Holy Spirit Catholic Church 
in Lantana where she took her children 
weekly while they were growing up. 

Life isn’t passing her by. “I’m not a 
procrastinator,” she says. “And I love new 
challenges.” 

Pope, a former actress, thinks South 
Florida has the kind of environment that 
telieves the stress of hard work. As the 
sunlight splashes against her glass walls 
like a wave filling a waterside grotto, you 
can almost believe her. She loves the ca- 


By Linda Marx - Photograph by Dona Bollard 
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sualness of the seaside subtropical climate 
because she can come to work dressed as 
if she were ready to run the New York 
Marathon, which she has done twice. 
“Where else could I dress like this and 
come into the office?” she asks, laughing. 
“I can’t wait to finish this interview so I 
can go run 8 or 10 miles.” 

Still hurting over the death five years 
ago of her husband Generoso Pope Jr., 
who owned the National Enquirer in Lan- 
tana, the mother of four keeps as busy as 
humanly possible. It is difficult for this 
bright, articulate and outspoken woman 
to address the subject at all. “Gene and | 
had a wonderful life together,” Pope says. 
“When he died of a heart attack at 
Christmastime, I was mad at him and angry 
at God for taking him. It was tough for me 
and my children. Birthdays and holidays 
remain the hardest. I get negative energy 
when I think about it. I’m still reeling 
from the whole thing. I want to put it 
behind me and forge ahead.” 

In some ways she already has. Since 
her husband’s death, Pope has made her- 
self an important part of South Florida’s 
social, philanthropic, educational and cre- 
ative communities. In addition to endow- 
ing the theater company ($250,000 a year 
for the next eight years), the FAU educa- 
tional program for high school dropouts, 
the Kravis Center, and others, she is on 
the board of the American Council of 
Fine Arts, the Palm Beach Opera, the 
Florida Philharmonic Orchestra, and was 
honorary international chairwoman for 


ie 
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Since her second husband 
died, Lois Pope has immersed 
herself in her work — an 
enormous amount of work. 
But then Lois Pope doesn’t do 

things half way. 


RUNNING THE SHOW 


Miami City Ballet’s stunning production 
of Jewels at the Kravis Center. 

Terry Ebert, Pope’s neighbor in 
Manalapan, says she has developed a pub- 
lic presence in the past five years. “I’ve 
known Lois for six years, but became her 
best friend after Gene died. She is a very 
positive person who turns bad situations 
into good ones.” 

“Lois has really blossomed since Gene 
died,” observes an employee at the Na- 
tional Enquirer. “I’d go as far as to say she 
has become a society lady and a woman of 
the theater. Nothing like before.” 

But it seems like Pope has always been 
compelled to get involved, even while 
bringing up four children. She held a va- 
riety of jobs at the National Enquirer while 
her husband was at the helm. Called the 
New York Evening Enquirer, the early pa- 
per based in New Jersey was a weekly broad- 
sheet covering horse races and crime. Her 
husband allegedly borrowed $75,000 from 
mobster Frankie Costello to buy the paper 
in 1952. 

Pope began as the art director and later 
did some art work for Video Digest, a pub- 
lication her husband launched in South 
Florida in 1987 which folded shortly after. 
A former Enquirer editor remembers her 
creative input vividly. “Lois was crazy in 
the office,” the editor laughs. “She would 
make every single page a variety of differ- 
ent colors. If there was a three word head- 
line, each letter would be spelled in a 
different color. It was embarrassing and 
eventually Gene pulled her off of it. No- 
body took her seriously because she had 
no journalism background.” 

But that fine point didn’t seem to mat- 
ter after Gene died and the Enquirer was 
soid the following year to the McFadden 
Holdings/Boston Ventures Group for 
$412.5 million. Pope reportedly got half of 
that package plus the rest of her husband’s 
estate, and her children divided the other 
half of the Enquirer sale. “My husband left 
me a lot of money,” Pope admits easily. 
“[’m trying hard to use it in ways that 
would make him proud. I try every day to 
do that.” 

Born Lois Berrodin in Philadelphia, 
Pope was raised by two success-oriented 
parents. Her father was a graduate of 
the prestigious Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and her mother was a school- 
teacher. Pope attended Melrose Acad- 
emy and Chestnut Hill College where 
she was a soloist with the Glee Club 
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and sang in various operettas. She be- 
came smitten with the world of enter- 
tainment and wanted to perform on 
stage. “During summer vacations | 
worked as an usher at the Robin Hood 
Deli in Philadelphia,” she said. She was 
auditioned by Delbert Mann. Mann, a the- 
atrical producer and director, a high-rank- 
ing NBC official and past president of the 
Directors’ Guild of America, then intro- 
duced Pope to Estelle Liebling, the es- 
teemed voice coach from Manhattan. That 
audition went so well that Pope was asked 
to study and train for the theater. 

Her professional career began at the 
Paper Mill Playhouse where she performed 
in Mikado by Gilbert & Sullivan (the long- 


est running musical on Broadway to date). 


‘VM TRYING 
HARD TO 
USE MY 
HUSBAND’S 
MONEY IN 
WAYS THAT 
WOULD MAKE 
HIM PROUD.’ 


She later got roles in Wonderful Town, 
Guys and Dolls, Wish You Were Here and 
Phoenix 55. On Broadway, she performed 
with Eddie Foy Jr. and Gretchen Wyler in 
Rumple; Gypsy Rose in the wonderful tear- 
jerker Mame; Phil Ford and Mimi Hines 
in a revival of Anything Goes (she played 
the sister of her pal Phyllis Diller). She 
also had several roles in productions of 
Plain and Fancy. 

The highlight of Pope’s performing 
career was the day Richard Rodgers, of the 
team Rodgers and Hammerstein, picked 
her to play the leading part of Laurie in a 
national tour of Oklahoma! She then per- 
formed in that show for NBC’s Omnibus 
Spectacular and starred in summer stock 
productions of The King & I and other 
shows she had done on Broadway. “It was 
during these days that I learned I must 
love my audience,” she says. “I felt the 
same way about the readers of the Enquirer 
and about the people who come to the 
theater’s productions. It’s all the same. My 
career has been a grand learning experi- 
ence.” 

During her performing days, Pope mar- 
ried theatrical agent George Wood, who 
represented superstars such as Natalie 


Wood, Marlene Dietrich, Jimmy Durante, 
Rita Hayworth and Frank Sinatra. 

After Wood’s death, she married 
Generoso Pope Jr., the son of an affluent 
family in the Bronx. Pope’s father ran the 
Italian language newspaper II Progresso and 
was reportedly a confidant of major New 
York mobsters such as Costello. 

Lois was impressed with Gene’s drive 
and intelligence. After graduating from 
MIT with a degree in engineering, he had 
a brief stint at the CIA. He then moved 
into broadsheet journalism, a profession 
that he would treat more as a hobby than 
as a means to make money. “He treated 
the Enquirer as a member of his family,” 
recalls an editor. 

Gene loved the publication, but it 
wasn’t until 1964 when he hired Scottish- 
born dynamo Iain Calder (now editor-in- 
chief) that the now-named National 
Enquirer began to improve its position in 
the market. “The Enquirer was awful then,” 
Calder says of the early days. “Headless 
bodies and gore.” From Calder’s first day 
on the American staff — he started with 
Generoso in the London office — he 
helped change the paper from a gory crime 
sheet to a low-brow TV star and medical 
breakthrough tabloid. 

In 1971, Lois and Gene decided they 
wanted to live in South Florida so the 
tabloid moved from New Jersey to Lan- 
tana. “They bought a lavish oceanfront 
mansion in Manalapan, which was just 
minutes from the offices of the Enquirer,” 
a tabloid employee said. “Gene would work 
around the clock, chain-smoking, yelling and 
screaming, and Lois was usually right there 
with him. Home was just around the bend.” 

According to his former staffers, the 
couple frequently dined at Bernard’s, a 
fancy restaurant near the Enquirer. But his 
favorite meal was hamburgers at a diner or 
fast food stand. 

As the Enquirer prospered, the Popes 
were generous to the community. The 
annual National Enquirer Christmas tree 
outside of the offices, the “tallest tree in 
the world,” was a pet project of both of 
them, something they looked forward to 
as much as the people of South Floridadid. 
The new owners do not put a tree up 
anymore. “It’s a shame; it was a nice touch,” 
observes an Enquirer reporter. 

The Enquirer hosted a nice Christmas 
party each year for employees, paid its 
employees handsomely and hired Ivy 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 45 
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Although the population drops and the 

temperature climbs in the off-season’s 

sultry months, the area’s real estate 

agents definitely are not sweating. 

Conventional wisdom may suggest a slow 
market, but the statistics show otherwise: In Palm 
Reach County, summer real estale is hol. 


DEST Buys 
On JULY 


It may be hot outside, but home 
buyers aren’t likely to find many 
fire sales this summer. Although 
prices are reasonable — and in 
some instances lower than they 
were during the season — your 
best bet is to look for stability, not 
steals. 

So with character rather than 
cost in mind, here are the homes a 
handful of local Realtors offered as 
best buys for July. 


220 Wells Road, Palm Beach 


Price: $1,975,000 © 

Listed by: Paulette Koch Real Estate — 

Vital statistics: Four-bedroom, 5-1/2-bath, 
one-story Regency style. Approximately 
5,800 square feet (including pool house). 
Two years old. Lot is 100 by 195 feet. 

Features: Pool house with additional bed- 
room and bath, 50-foot heated pool, large 
lot, desirable location, high ceilings, exquis- 
ite moldings and marble floors. 

What makes this a great buy for summer: 
“Its style. The floor plans, quality appoint- 
ments, proportion of rooms and location on 
the island.” 


As a seller, you should not expect to 
make a killing. As a buyer, you should not 
expect to find a steal. 

“It’s not like everybody drops their prices 
April 15,” says broker Pamela Hoffpauer of 
Martha A. Gottfried in Palm Beach. 

Palm Beach is blossoming into a year- 
round resort, and the consistent market 
reflects that. There were 21 percent fewer 
listings from May to October last year than 
during the season, which may lead to the 
common misconception that summer is 
the death knell for real estate. Even in- 


season sales were a tad slow. 
Nevertheless, it was the heat of the sum- 
mer in 1992 when the big bucks actually 
changed hands. The so-called slower 
months heralded twice as much money in 
sales as the seasonal months. June, July 


680 Island Drive, 
Everglades Island, Palm 


Price: $1.95 million. a 
Listed by: Gladys Craven, Lake. R 
Vital statistics: Five-bedroom, six 
room, one-story Bermuda style. Built i 
Approximately 5,000 square fect | 
by 165 feet. ae 
Features: Water view, den, p oe 
tio, workshop, lots of pillars, din 
large kitchen, dock for small boat 
entertaining. 
What makes this a great buy fo } 
“With its southeastern breeze, it is 
epitome of Florida-style living.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY 
ROBBIE 
BEDELL 


and August — with approximately $62.4 
million in home sales — tallied 21 $1- 
million-plus transactions, including five 
for more than $3 million. That compares 
to a paltry $33.2 million in sales for De- 
cember, January and February, which had 


only 10 sales for $1 million or more. 

Realtors offer several explanations for 
the summer swell. 

“There are fewer people in town (in the 
summer), but they’re more serious. They 
come for a purpose,” says Michelle Dick, 
owner of Resort Properties International 
in Palm Beach. 

Palm Beach Board of Realtors President 
Carol Digges agrees: “During the season, 
you get a large dose of lookers. The serious 
people come in town during the summer 
to focus on making decisions. They have 


more time to concentrate, and they’re not 
disrupted by the traffic and the charity 
balls.” 

Michel de Yougoslavie, a Realtor with 
Sotheby’s International Realty in Palm 
Beach, says the more low-key people — 
“people who want more privacy” — re- 
turn for the summer. “They have seen all 
the houses in season, and they come back 
to make sure they haven’t missed any- 
thing.” 

Many of these Palm Beach estate pur- 
chasers will close on a house in the sum- 
mer so they have time to decorate — or 
even tear down and build new — in time 
for the season. 

For another segment of buyers, “the mo- 
tive to purchase is probably going to re- 
volve more around schools than golf 


courses, the journey to work than the jour- 
ney to shopping,” according to real estate 
analyst Thomas Powers, president of Tho- 
mas Powers and Associates in Fort Lau- 
derdale. 

These buyers are the parents of school- 
age children and the business people whose 
companies have relocated to the area. 

- “IBM may be going out, but W.R. Grace 
is coming in,” says Michael Y. Cannon, 
president of Appraisal and Real Estate 
Economics Associates, an appraisal, re- 
search and consulting firm in Miami. 
“Some summer buyers are what I call move- 
ups and move-arounds. They may have 
come in a year or so prior and rented a 
house. They don’t want to go through the 
hustle and bustle during the season.” 

To top off the property-seeking melting 


225 Seabreeze, Palm Beach 


Price: $995,000 L 

Listed by: Lawrence A. Moens - 

Associates 

Vital statistics: Six-bedroom, five-bath, 
two-story home. Approximately 5,500 square 


feet. Built in 1925, renovated in 1987. 


Features: Has two additional half-baths 
in main house; guest house with bedroom, 


bath, living room, kitchen and den; two 
fireplaces; children’s playroom; center is- 
land kitchen; brick patio; cabana with his- | 


and-her showers by heated pool. _ 
What makes this a great buy for summer: 


“It’s the ideal family compound, located 


just two blocks from the Palm Beach Pub- 
lic and Palm Beach Day School.” 


496 N. Lake Way, Palm Beach 


Price: $4.5 million : 
Listed by: Michel de Yougoslavie, 
Sotheby’s International Realty 
Vital statistics: Four-bedroom, four-bath, 
two-story Colonial style. Approximately 4,500 
square feet. Lot is approximately 1 acre. 
Features: Deep dock; guest house has 
three bedrooms and two bathrooms; has 
high ceilings, wood floors, European fla- 
vor, wrought iron balconies, fruit trees. 
What makes this a great buy for summer: 
“The vegetation is so fantastic. The hedges 
are 20 feet high. It’s really your own kingdom 


inthere. There’s lots of privacy. Many people 


don’t even know from the street that there’s 
a house there.” 


1565 N. Ocean Way, Palm Beach 


Price: $4.95 million 

Listed by: Pamela Hoffpauer, Martha 

A. Gottfried Inc. 

Vital statistics: Three-bedroom home 
built in 1938 by Marion Sims Wyeth. Up- 
graded in 1989. Approximately 6,700 square 
feet. Lot is 175 by 325 feet. 

Features: Set on oceanfront beach; mas- 
ter bedroom has sitting room and ocean 
view; loggia with domed ceiling; brick pa- 
tio for entertaining; heated pool. 

What makes this a great buy for summer: 
“The dune area is nice. Plus it has the 
tennis court and the unique, open-air 


atrium.” 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 


THE BUYS OF SUMMER 


pot, people from Dade and Broward coun- 
ties, especially those affected by Hurri- 
cane Andrew, are still migrating north- 
ward. 

“The people who had expensive homes 
found that their insurance requirements 
adequately funded the repairs, replacement 
housing and temporary relocation, as well 
as refurnishing. This has created a boom 
that has affected not only Dade County, 
but Broward and Palm Beach (counties) 
as well,” Cannon says. 

Though a handful of realty agents do 
say summer is slower, others find that the 
market could not be better. 

“We stress that you’re a smart buyer 
for coming down here (in the summer),” 
says broker John Reynolds, president of 
Golf Club Properties and Lost Tree Real 
Estate Company in North Palm Beach. 
“Urgency is what sells real estate. When 
you have less people looking at a prod- 
uct, you have more urgency.” 

Palm Beach Realtor Earl Hollis con- 
curs: “People who do want to sell know 
the summer is long and hot, and they 
want to talk turkey.” 


Aside from the presence of hurricane 
shutters, which in some cases may make 
the home darker for showings, the ben- 
efits of buying in the summer are numer- 


ous. They range from fashion comfort — 


buyers can wear shorts, and agents can 
discard their ties — to financial benefit. 

But Realtors stress that rock-bottom 
prices are few and far between, no matter 
what the time of year. They say houses sell 
when they’re reasonably priced — when 
neither the seller nor buyer can brag to his 
investment banker. 

Although the more expensive proper- 
ties seem to move from late spring to mid- 
summer, the homes available in June, July 
and August are not much different from 
those available during the season. And 
while few would think of Palm Beach as 
an island of fixer-uppers, many homes are 
purchased with an eye toward either reno- 
vating or razing. 

Nevertheless, says Paulette Koch of 
Paulette Koch Real Estate in Palm Beach, 
the homes with improvements already 
made, though priced a little higher than 
the fixer-uppers, still sell well. 


If you are treading into the Palm Beach 
County summer real estate market, Real- 
tors are loaded with tips for you. 

One option is to look beyond water- 
front property. 

“You're going to pay a lot more if you’re 
going to buy anything on the water,” 
Armstrong says. “With the access to the 
beaches and to the Intracoastal and boat- 
ing, Wellington and Royal Palm Beach 
are not that far away that it really matters. 
Everything is within arm’s reach, yet you 
have an atmosphere of a little country.” 

No matter where you're buying, visit a 
property several times. 

“Spontaneous buying, unless you’ve done 
your shopping, can get you ina lot of trouble,” 
Cannon says. Buyers who shop in haste can 
lament their mistakes at leisure. 

Also, unless you plan to knock down the 
whole house, look into the quality of con- 
struction on any resale home, he advises. 

“Buyers should look beyond decoration,” 
Cannon says. “That’s why a lot of Realtors 
like to show a home furnished as opposed 
to unfurnished. Furniture covers a lot of 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 42 


4 bedroom, filled with 


THE POSSIBLE DREAM 


Custom-designed classic 


quality... totally turnkey. 


THE ULTIMATE REGENCY 


4bedrooms, cabana... 
perfect for entertaining! 
Priced to sell at $1.975 
million. 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


Mint condition. % Pre- 
ferred in-town address. 
Under $1 Million. 


Try us first... you'll never leave! Buyers and sellers thank us for the personal- 
ized professional attention and special care that only our office provides. 
We welcome your inquiries and are ready to assist you today. 


Ree Awl 


(407) 655-9081 Paul ette Ko ch Fax: (407) 655-8854 


INC. 


BS aia aie 


306 Royal Poinciana Plaza e Palm Beach e Florida 33480 


Note: This offer is made subject to errors, omissions, prior sale and change in price, or withdrawal without notice. 
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Elegant three bedroom, three bath home-size apartment residences 


at Boca West. 
Superior values from $400,000 to the upper *500,000’s. 


Going...and going fast! S Ses ™ Spectacular wrap- 
Fairway Point, the last of ee Ee - around balconies offer 
the superb communities to t breathtaking views, 
be built in exclusive Boca and with only four 

West, is located right on residences per floor, 

the golf course. Here, these homes offer the 
you're surrounded by utmost in privacy. Each 
lakes and lush fairways, Fairway Point building 
thirty-four tennis courts, will have electronic 
swimming pools, social security and will employ 
rooms, a lavish display of a concierge. Every 
landscaping and a residence will be 
fabulous way of life! complete with covered 
Now’s the time to take parking, individual 
advantage of pre- storage on every floor 
construction prices. The and an unparalleled 
residences at Fairway amenity package. 

Point boast up to 3,500 Fairway Point is your 
sq. ft. of air conditioned last chance to own in 
residence, plus balconies prestigious Boca West, 

that extend your residence and the first choice for 
to over 4,100 sq. ft. of those who crave the 
elegant living space. absolute finest! 


Gm sees Fairway romt 


at BOCA WEST 


For information call Fairway Point at (407) 483-2001. 
Do be escorted to our beautifully furnished model, please visit Arvida Realty Sales Ltd., 
7763 West Glades Road, (at the Boca West entrance off Glades Road) Boca Raton, Florida 33434 
Open daily 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. « Brokers Welcome 
From Turnpike: Exit Glades Road, head east to Boca West. From I-95: Exit Glades Road, head west to Boca West. 


Celebrating Our 30th Anniversary Year ORIOLE OHC CORP, Licensed Real Estate Broker 
Quality and Value Without Compromise eat Homes CORP. Broker Participation Welcome 


Information and prices subject to change without notice. OPPORTUNITY 


BEST BUYS FOR JULY 
Continued from page 37 
6594 Belvedere Road, 
West Palm Beach 

Price: $1.3 million 

Listed by: Frances Armstrong, Prudential 

Florida Realty, Wellington. 

Vital statistics: Six-bedroom, 6-1/2-bath, 
one-story, contemporary Florida style. Built 
in 1950s, renovated over the years. Approxi- 
mately 6,000 total square feet. Lot is 15 acres. 

Features: 24K gold fixtures in all baths, 
fireplace, generator that can service entire 
house, three utility rooms, Mexican tile, pool. 
Can be subdivided to two houses per acre, 
with main house as a clubhouse. 

What makes this a great buy for summer: 
“The land alone is worth it. They’re getting a 
bonus of the house.” 

6709 S. Flagler Drive, 
West Palm Beach 

Price: $400,000 

Listed by: Ann Leibovit, Arthur Leibovit 

Real Estate 

Vital statistics: Four-bedroom, 2-1/2-bathroom, 
1966 ranch style. Has 2,369 square feet under 
roof. Lot is approximately 104 by 156 feet. 

Features: Double lot that is one house north 
of Forest Hill Boulevard, family room, living 
room, dining room, utility room, screened 


patio, beautiful grounds, carport for two cars, 
aluminum awnings, utility room, beautiful 
trees, has riparian rights for a dock. 

What makes this a great buy for summer: 
“The riparian rights. The elevation is impor- 


tant because of the magnificent view.” 
139 Pointe Circle, 
Tequesta Country Club, Tequesta 

Price: $875,000 

Listed by: Annie Marie Delgado, Invest 

ment Equity Realty, Palm Beach Gardens 

Vital statistics: Five-bedroom, 3-1/2-bath Co- 
lonial-style. Built in 1967, renovated in 1991. 
Lot is on Loxahatchee River. Approximately 
4,700 total square feet. 

Features: Has 10 to 15 feet of beach area, 
deep-water dockage with planked walkways, 
custom oak paneling, study with fireplace, 
white wood kitchen with tile and brass ac- 
cents, poolside family room. 

What makes this a great buy for summer: 
“The tropical setting right on the river.” 

Address: 210 Kenlyn, Palm Beach 

Price: $365,000 

Listed by: Michelle Dick, Resort Properties 
International. 

Vital statistics: Two-bedroom, two-bath, 
Key West style. Built in 1950s by an architect 


for his family. Approximately 2,000 square 
feet of living area. Lot is 100 by 130 feet. 

Features: Has 12-foot beamed ceilings, open 
floor plan, brick fireplace wall that separates 
the living areas, screened Florida room, beach 
access, quiet neighborhood, nice street. 

What makes this a great buy for summer: 
“It’s in a good neighborhood, and it’s worth- 
while to upgrade. Also, while it needs cos- 
metic work, the house has ‘good bones.” 

360 S. Ocean Bivd., Palm Beach 

Price: $1,095,000 

Listed by: Patricia Watts-Wearn Real Estate 

Vital statistics: Three-bedroom, 3 1/2-bath, 
fifth-floor penthouse condominium. Approxi- 
mately 2,800 square feet. 

Features: On northeast corner with wrap- 
around balcony (approximately 500 square 
feet), views of ocean or town from every room, 
dining room, large living room, entry foyer, 
10-foot ceilings, underground parking, 24-hour 
doorman, heated swimming pool, cabana, ac- 
cess to beach. 

What makes this a great buy for summer: 
“Tt’s the condominium to buy in Palm Beach 
because of the location and it’s on a corner 
and because it’s a penthouse.” 


— DIANE BENSON 


Wherever you're looking _ a 


at resort living, we know 
the market in depth. 


You’re looking for a home 


with a great view — 50 or 
60 feet below sea level. 
Fortunately, our 
~ Prudential resort specialist 
can make the real estate 
market just as clear as 
the waters of your favorite 
getaway. 
Along with showing you 


the lay of the land — or sea — 


they'll give you an insider’s 
view of property values. 


So give us a call before you dive in. 


‘Resort Property Network 


ThePrudential (By Florida Realty 


400 Royal Palm Way, Palm Beach, FL 33480 


(407) 655-2424 
Rock solid in real estate.” 


© 1992 The Prudential Real Estate Affiliates, Inc.” ThePrudential and & are registered service marks of The Prudential Insurance Company of America. Equal Housing Opportunity. (Oy Each Office Independently Owned and Operated. 
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LINDA A. GARY 
REAL ESTATE 


ONE OF THE BEST VALUES 
ON THE LAKEFRONT 
Beautifully and completely renovated 4 BR, 5 1/2 BA home with library 
plus 1 staff BR & BA. Serene lake views throughout, travertine marble 
floors, high ceilings, all modern conveniences, 2CG, spacious rooms, 
large HEATED POOL, living rm., dining rm. & loggia all with open, 
flowing floor plan. Elegant yet relaxed feeling! 


BERMUDA BEAUTY 
Excellent value in this four bedroom, five bath home with such amenities 
as: paneled library, marble throughout, 10 foot tray ceilings, GUEST 
HOUSE with 2 BR, 2 BA, 4 car garage, NORTH TO SOUTH TENNIS 
COURT, covered loggia and lush landscaping. 


ELEGANT LAKEFRONT 
Designed by John Volk this lakefront two-story,Georgian-style home has 
many amenities, such as modern kitchen w/breakfast room facing the 


lake, elevator, 3 car garage, 46' heated pool and formal sized rooms 
throughout. Lakeside balcony, refrigerated wine closetand BOAT DOCK! 


LAKEFRONT REGENCY 
Four bedrooms, 4 1/2 baths, entrance foyer, rotunda, formal living room, 
dining room & loggia all with 12' high ceilings with beautiful moldings and 
columns. Marble and oak floors. Built by Clarence Mack. 3 car garage. Staff 
quarters consisting of 4 bedrooms, 2 baths, GREAT PRICE $3,000,000. 


LINDA A. GARY REAL ESTATE 


Corner Worth Ave. & S. County Rd. 


Fax 407-655-2884 


205 Worth Avenue, Palm Beach, FL 33480 


Tel 407-655-6881 


THE BUYS OF SUMMER 
Continued from page 38 
stains on the carpet.” 

He also recommends evaluating all 
equipment, everything from refrigerators 
to pool pumps. “If they gloss over it, they 
may have to replace it after closing instead 
of deducting it off of the sale,” he says. 
“They should get qualified inspections. If 
they’re close to the Intracoastal, they 
should look very carefully to make sure 
they can get adequate insurance.” 

Cannon also warns buyers to itemize 
features of the homes in their contracts. 

“I have seen lawsuits where people sue 
each other over chandeliers. ‘That’s not 
the one | saw; they replaced it with one 
from Home Depot.’ The day before they 
sign, they should go there with a camera 
and shoot pictures. Make sure it’s one of 
those cameras with a date on it,” he says. 

Powers says summer is “the one time of 
the year buyers probably don’t bargain hard 
enough.” Today’s low interest rates, he 
suggests, may lull some buyers into think- 
ing that any house is a good buy right now. 
Make a low offer and bargain hard to make 
the best deal. 


Resort Properties International’s Dick 


suggests that buyers should react the same 
in the summer as they would in the win- 
ter: “Just shop around for the best deal.” 

While slashed prices aren’t a rule of 
thumb, you may find a few. 

“If it’s something that’s been on the 
market, the owner is usually motivated to 
sell; they don’t want to wait till next sea- 
son,” Koch says. 

Hollis says a few motivated sellers may 
settle for 20 to 30 percent less than the 
asking price — but buyers have to know 
how to bargain for such deals. 

Consider paying cash, if you have it, 
some experts say. 

“I have seen sellers give discounts on a 
cash sale to avoid the aggravation of bank 
loans,” Cannon says. “My best recommen- 
dation: Pay cash, then refinance it later.” 

Currently interest rates are about 7 per- 
cent to 8 percent for 15- to 30-year mort- 
gages and 4.5 percent to 5.5 percent for 
adjustable rate loans, Cannon says. 

Broker Hoffpauer looks at the interest 
rates, looks at her home listings and states 
it more bluntly: “If you have the money, 
you'd be a fool not to buy.” 


LAKEFRONT GOTTFRIED BUILT REGENCY 
DEEP WATER DOCK (H-693) 
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Get 
Results 


Beach 
Life 


Advertising 
Works! 


Se 
PALM BEACH’S PREMIER REAL ESTATE BROKER l 


*Voted by readers of Palm Beach Life, January 1993 
"Best Real Estate Agency" 


219 WORTH AVENUE 


(407) 655-8600 
Fax (407) 832-8051 


Open seven days a week with a multi-lingual staff 
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For 
Advertising 
Information 

Call: 
(407) 820-4769 


heal Estale Stats 


Town of Palm Beach 


Number of Listings 
Winter. of) eet eee 170 
Spring’ .2.. 3) eee 195 
SUMMET.) 5) cede eee 154 
Balls is 36 scite eee Sone ae {51 
In-seasOn’: . 2:45. eee YS) 
Off-season). a2. 2 eee 297 


Source: 1992 figures from Palm Beach 
Board of Realtors. 


Sales and Dollar Volume 

Winter (December, January, 
February): 38 sales, $33.2 million. 
Includes two sales over $3 million 
and eight sales over $1 million. 

Spring: 54 sales, $62.15 million. 
Includes two sales over $3 million 
and 18 sales over $1 million. 

Summer: 54 sales, $62.4 million. 
Includes five sales over $3 million 
and 16 sales over $1 million. 

Fall: 28 sales, $16.6 million. In- 
cludes four sales over $1 million. 


In-season (Nov.-April): 
77 sales, $49.95 million. 
Off-season (May-Oct.): 
97 sales, $108.4 million. 


January: 10 sales... ... $4.9 million 
February: 14 sales..... $16 million 
March: 12 sales...... $12.5 million 
April: 19 sales’ 22. 3. 7 $16 million 
May: :23'saless, aemmeuciee $34 million 
june: 26)sales fener $30 million 
July: 16/sales3 3. $20 million 
August: 12 sales...... $12.4 million 
September: 10 sales ... $6.3 million 


October: 10 sales ..... $5.7 million 
November: 8 sales.... $4.6 million 
December: 14 sales... . $12.3 million 
— Dates indicate month of final closing for 
residential property. All figures are approximate. 
Source: 1992 figures from Palm Beach 
Board of Realtors. 


Contracts Started 
Winter! S2hsecl cee . 40 
OPEIgy sd ele eee 50 
SUMMED: i) ec eee ee 37 
Fall: eto ooeln ee Oe 23 
Ini-seasOn se..%42. os eae eee 78 
Offseason ">? 3a/Ssaiats eee 72 


— Dates represent month contract initiated for 
residential property. All figures are 
approximate. Source: 1992 figures from 
Palm Beach Board of Realtors 


— DIANE BENSON 
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Reach 40,000 Top Prospects 
sapere (uaranteed. 


resort living, NATIVE'S GUIDE TO SOUTH FLORIDA 


SEA-STREET...TWENTIES CHARM 
Well designed, personality-plus 6 
BR treasure near ocean for the 
WHOLE family! Features include: 
Open verandas, hardwood 
floors, crown moulding, working 
fireplace, French doors, LR/DR, 
family room, modern kitchen & 
breakfast nook, built-ins, glorious 
pool and brick patio w/lanadi. 

Remarkably priced: $795,000 


Paulette Koch 


Re Ae SoS TA, &. 


Arts and Entertainment + Restaurants » Shopping 
Nightlife and Peopie Watching - Annual Events - Sports 
Parks and Beaches - Tours and Attractions 


The Native’s Guide 
Including: 


Timereleased hotel and newsstand dis- 
tribution, Thanksgiving insert in the Palm 
Beach Daily News, PLUS, Palm Beach 
life's Essential Subscriber Market! 


you need an 


ESE Se ae ee insider’s view of “S 
306 Royal Poinciana Plaza the on en ae NE All_at very special Advertising Rates. 
Palm Beach, Florida 33480 For details, call 
(407) 655-9081 ThePrudential Florida Realty PALMB 
Fax: (407) 655-8854 400 Royal Palm Way, Palm Beach, FL 33480° 


Note: This offer is made subject to errors, omissions, prior (407) 655-2424 
sale and change in price, or withdrawal without notice. Rock solid in real estate 


at 407/820-4769 by July Sth. 


LINDA A. GARY 
REAL ESTATE 


e e 

Incomparable Country Club Living 
As the only new homes available in a Boca Raton country club 
environment, the luxury home-size apartments at Fairway Point 
are truly a rare find. The magnificent three-bedroom, three- 
bath homes boast up to nearly 3,500 square feet of air-condi- 
Be ae et a TES tioned luxury, plus the lavish wrap-around balcony overlooking 

PERFECTION the fairways and lakes of Boca West extends the residences to 
Elegant Regency home with formal & informal living areas featuring over 4,100 square feet of elegant living space. Pre-completion 
marble floors & 12' ceilings. Pecky cypress paneled library w/wet bar. valued from $380,000 to the upper $500,000s, this is your last 
3 BR, 3BA, powder rm., plus two STAFF/children's suites, Beautiful ute se OSH ae sc Boca te os ony ee 
moldings throughout. EVERY DETAIL FINISHED TO PERFEC- : WP Cnnset oa eT ea 
TION! Htd. POOL w/cabana, steps to the ocean & beach access. 


For information and appointments, call the Fairway Point of- 


LIND A A. G ARY REAL ESTATE fice at 20310 Fairway Oaks Drive in Boca Raton at (407) 483- 


2001. Open daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Corner Worth Ave. & S. County Rd. 


205 Worth Avenue, Palm Beach, FL 33480 ED ee airway Poin f 


Fax 407-655-2884 Phone 407-655-6881 
at BOCA WEST 
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RUNNING THE SHOW 
Continued from page 34 

League graduates from Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton to sniff out celebrity trash. De- 
spite hiring a staff with impressive cre- 
dentials, Gene worked constantly, leav- 
ing little time for leisure activity or his 
family. 

Though holidays without Gene have 
been difficult, friends say Pope tries hard 
to make them special. “She shares every 
holiday with people in Manalapan who 
have no children,” Ebert says. “She in- 
cludes us in her family plans because we 
have no children. It’s the most loving 
thing one can do.” 

Pope was at the helm after her hus- 
band died from December 1988 until 
1989, when the tabloid was purchased by 
McFadden, publisher of True Story and 
True Confessions. It was a job she didn’t 
particularly savor. Her husband’s will 
called for the company’s board of trust- 
ees to sell the Enquirer to the highest 
bidder. While various conglomerates were 
bidding for the tabloid — Hachette, 
Diamandis, Maxwell, Globe Communi- 
cations and an in-house group led by 
Calder — Lois was sitting in her 
husband’s chair, heading the company. 
“She was a stickler, a nit-picker when she 
took over the paper,” confides a reporter. 
“She really wanted out of the whole thing 
after Gene died. It wasn’t her bag.” 

In her mind, forming the Lois Pope 
Foundation after the sale was far more 
beneficial to those around her than any 
contribution she may have made in the 
daily grind of tabloid journalism. “Quite 
simply,” she says, “I like to do what I can 
for the community. I like situations where 
everyone wins. | like doing things for 
people that other people don’t know 
about.” 

Pope’s involvement, however, with 
Louis Tyrrell, producing director at the 
Pope Theatre Company, obviously never 
has been a secret. Pope’s love of theater, 
her background as an actress and per- 
former, and her respect for Tyrrell’s the- 
atrical moxie in directing, acting and 
producing new, cutting-edge dramas as 
well as musicals and classical works, made 
their business relationship a natural. 

“We're soul mates on a conceptual 
level,” Tyrrell says of his business part- 
ner. “We share ideas back and forth. | 
make the creative decisions but she has 
the resources to make them happen.” 

Pope and Tyrrell share the idea of 
theater as a source of education for the 


community. “This theater company gives 
people the opportunity to see new works 
by new playwrights,” Pope says. “We want 
more of that. I believe in Louie and his 
ability to choose the most talented people 
to work with. This theater has bonded 
people together by providing plays that 
are enlightening and entertaining and 
providing an escape. In today’s world, 
that is most important. I am so lucky to 
be surrounded by these kinds of people.” 

Not eager to run the whole show, 
Pope considers herself a member of 
Tyrrell’s team, one of many minds that 
work together to produce the final prod- 
uct. She and Tyrrell meet frequently to 
discuss upcoming projects, including an 
outreach program that travels to various 


“EDUCATION 
iS THE ONLY 
THING THAT 
WILL SAVE OUR 
COUNTRY 
FROM 
AMORALITY,’ 
POPE SAYS. 


schools with educational plays and vi- 
gnettes. “Lois is easy to talk with, always 
pleasant, upbeat and interesting,” says 
Alison Pruitt, the theater company’s pub- 
licist. “She is an asset to our program- 
ming.” 

Laurie Gildan, a West Palm Beach at- 
torney and president of the theater’s board 
of directors, calls Pope the company’s 
“single most important contributor. 

“She cares. Since the arts mean so 
much to her, I know her contribution to 
the company is a gift from her heart.” 

To keep involved, after opening night 
of each theatrical production, Pope opens 
her Manalapan mansion to patrons of 
the theater and select friends. Dressy and 
fun, the cocktail party is a grand night- 
cap after an entertaining evening. 

Pope also believes in educating the 
community through her teaching pro- 
gram at Florida Atlantic University. 

With Linda Cohen, director of the 
Lois Pope National Institute for Teach- 
ing Commitment, Pope works to wipe 
out illiteracy and give young people 
healthy values. The program trains highly 
motivated high school dropouts to be- 
come teachers. “She is passionate about 


this project,” Cohen says. “While I imple- 
ment the day-to-day operations, we of- 
ten talk two times a week. She sees the 
mushroom effect this educational pro- 
gram will have on others. It’s an eternal 
thing with her: She wants abused and 
formerly abusive students to get on with 
their lives in a positive manner.” 

Pope’s foundation provides four-year 
scholarships for low-income students. “One 
million young people drop out of high 
school each year,” Pope says. “We must do 
something about it. We must train people 
as role models for others. We must wipe 
out drug use before it wipes us out. Educa- 
tion is the only thing that will save our 
country from amorality.” 

Pope believes her own experience 
proves that there are no obstacles to in- 
dividual and social progress. She suffered 


’ an adverse reaction to a polio vaccine 32 


years ago while she was pregnant. Para- 
lyzed and in pain, she worried that she 
would lose the baby and never walk again. 
She was bedridden for two years and had 
to learn how to walk all over again. For- 
tunately, her child, Maria, was born 
healthy. “I know how lucky I am to be 
healthy and able to run,” she says. 

Fourteen years ago she began jogging 
to reduce stress — a ritual she follows 
nearly every day. After slathering herself 
with sunscreens, she tries to run and ex- 
ercise for at least two hours. “Jogging 
keeps my head on straight,” she says. “I 
need time alone. Jogging is a meditation 
and retreat for me. I run into myself and 
into my own mind. It’s another form of 
work. But I love it.” 

In preparing for last year’s New York 
Marathon, she ran 26.2 miles, intensify- 
ing her normal training. For her first 
marathon in 1991, she trained for 14 
weeks running 6 to 8 miles daily. Now 
she does 8 miles daily, then a long run 
between 10 and 20 miles weekly. She 
only stops when her legs are tired. “I’m 
already training for the New York Mara- 
thon this year scheduled for Nov. 14,” 
she says. 

To raise money for DARE (Drug 
Abuse Resistance Education), she is 
working with the city of West Palm Beach 
to host a marathon similar to the one in 
New York. She hopes the West Palm 
Beach Marathon will begin in 1994. “I 
hope we can pull it off,” she says. “It’s an 
enormous amount of work. But I don’t 
do things halfway.” @ 
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By Kathy Cummings 


Following is a list of events for the month of 
July. Although we make every effort to ensure 
accuracy in our calendar, occasionally schedules 
change after we go to press. To avoid disappoint- 
ment, please call ahead. Phone numbers are in area 
code 407, except where noted. To be listed, send 
information at least three months in advance to 
Days & Nights, c/o Palm Beach Life, 265 Royal 
Poinciana Way, Palm Beach, Fla. 33480. 


Fourth On 
Flagler 


Fireworks will illuminate 
the sky at the Fourth on 
Flagler celebration along 
the Intracoastal Water- 
way in West Palm 
Beach. The festival will 
feature live entertain- 
ment, a sailboat regatta, 
a water-ski show, folk 
artists, a variety of foods 
and a children’s play 
area. July 4. For more 
information call 659- 
8004. 
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THEATER 
PROFESSIONAL 


ALWAYS .. . PATSY CLINE. Pope Theater Com- 
pany, 262 S. Ocean Blvd., Manalapan. 585- 
3433. True story of a rare friendship between the 
country music legend and one of her fans. July 
16-Aug. 1. Thurs.-Sat., 8; Sun., 7; Wed. and 
Sun., 2. $18-$25. 


UNIVERSITY THEATER 


LITTLE SHOP OF HORRORS. Ring Theatre, Uni- 
versity of Miami, 1380 Miller Drive, Coral Ga- 
bles. (305) 284-3355. Musical with lyrics by 
Howard Ashman and music by Alan Menken. 
July 7-17. Tues.-Sat., 8; Sat., 2. $6-$12. 


DINNER THEATER 


THE SOUND OF MUSIC. Jupiter Theatre, 1001 E. 
Indiantown Road, Jupiter. 746-5566. Musical 
about the romance between an Austrian captain 
and the nanny who cares for his seven children. 
Through Aug. 14. Tues.-Sat., 8; Wed., Sat., 1:30; 
Sun. champagne brunch performance, 1:30. 
$38.50-$45.50. Dining two hours before show. 


ART GALLERIES 


CIRCLE GALLERY, 221 Worth Ave., Palm Beach. 
655-2877. Paintings, sculpture and graphics by 
internationally acclaimed artists including Vasar- 
ely, Gruau, Yvaral, Agam, Erté, Max: and San- 
chez. Mon.-Sat., 10-10. 


EVELYN AIMIS GALLERY, 608 Banyan Trail, Boca 
Raton. 997-7598. Features 20th-century works 
and contemporary Canadian, American and Eu- 
ropean paintings, drawings and sculpture. Mon.- 


Sat., 10:30-5. 


FREE & FREE GALLERY, 712 E. Palmetto Park 
Road, Boca Raton. 391-6677. Features contem- 
porary paintings by Suzanne and Gaston Free. 
Mon.-Sat., 10-5. 


H.B. STARR GALLERY, 112 N. County Road, 
Palm Beach. 655-0121. Contemporary Florida 
artists. Mon.-Sat. 10-6. 


HELANDER GALLERY, 350 S. County Road, Palm 
Beach. 832-4626. Gallery features contemporary 
American painting, sculpture and fine glass 
sculptures. Mon.-Sat., 10-6. 


HIBEL MUSEUM OF ART, 150 Royal Poinciana 
Plaza, Palm Beach. 833-6870. Permanent collec- 
tion by Edna Hibel. Tues.-Sat., 10-5; Sun., 1-5. 


Free. 


HOKIN GALLERY, 245 Worth Ave., Palm Beach. 
655-5177. Modern masters and contemporary 
artists. Mon-Sat., 10-5. 


IRVING GALLERIES, 332 Worth Ave., Palm 
Beach. 659-6221. 20th-century American and 
European modern masters. Mon.-Sat., 10-5. 


JOHN H. SUROVEK GALLERY, 8 Via Parigi, Palm 
Beach. 832-0422. Features 19th- and 20th-cen- 


tury American drawings, paintings and watercol- 


Moving 
Ballets 


The New Amsterdam Ballet 
will perform a ‘Celebrate 
the Seventies’ series at the 
Duncan Theatre in Lake 
Worth on July 28. Dancers 
from the American Ballet 
Theatre, the Joffrey Ballet 
and The Washington Ballet 
perform original works of 
classical dance. For more 
information call 439-8141. 


ors and works by Stephen Scott Young. Mon.- 
Fri., 9:30-5; Sat., 9-5. 


KENNETH RAYMOND GALLERY, 799 E. Palmetto 
Park Road, Boca Raton. 368-2940. Through 
Sept.: Group show featuring contemporary and 
Impressionist works by prominent American and 
international artists including Claude Schur, 


Marcel Dudouet, Peter Deluca and others. Tues.- 
Sat., 10-5:30. 


PATRICIA CLOUTIER GALLERY, 377 Tequesta 
Drive, Tequesta. 744-5427. Impressionist and 
romantic realist works by Richard Hasenfus and 
Frederick McDuff. Mon.-Sat., 10:30-4:30. 


MUSIC 
POPULAR 


THE CHICAGO BLUES EXPLOSION, The Kravis 
Center for the Performing Arts, 701 Okeechobee 


Blvd., West Palm Beach. 832-7469. A.C. Reed 
and the Sparkplugs perform the sounds of the 
Chicago blues. July 10 at 8. $12-$20. 


THE INK SPOTS & THE COASTERS, The Kravis 
Center for the Performing Arts, 701 Okeechobee 
Blvd., West Palm Beach. 832-7469. Two legend- 


ary groups perform classic rhythm and blues and 
rock and roll. July 3 at 8. $11-$22. 


RICHIE HAVENS, Duncan Theatre, Palm Beach 
Community College, 4200 Congress Ave. 439- 
8141. Folk music concert for “Celebrate the 
Seventies” series. July 17 at 8. $10-$20. 


DANCE 


THE NEW AMSTERDAM BALLET, Duncan The- 
atre, Palm Beach Community College, 4200 
Congress Ave. 439-8141. Dancers from the 
American Ballet Theatre, the Joffrey Ballet and 
The Washington Ballet perform original works of 
classical dance for “Celebrate the Seventies” 


series. July 28 at 8. $10-$20. 


MUSEUMS 


BASS MUSEUM OF ART, 2121 Park Ave., Miami 
Beach. (305) 673-7530. Tues.-Sat., 10-5; Sun., 
1-5. Adults, $2; children, $1. 


BOCA RATON MUSEUM OF ART, 801 W. Pal- 
metto Park Road, Boca Raton. 392-2500. 
Through July 25: Jeff Whipple, Impossible Reali- 
ties, exhibit of paintings that combine conflicting 
imagery within the same picture. Through July 
25: A Recent Gift: African Art from Mrs. Alvin 
Hayim, exhibit of African art including early 
20th-century masks, votive heads and ritual ob- 
jects from various tribes. Mon.-Fri., 10-4; Sat., 
Sun., noon-4. 


BONNET HOUSE, 900 N. Birch Road, Fort Lau- 
derdale. (305) 563-5393. The 1920s historic 
beachfront estate of artists Frederic and Evelyn 
Bartlett, filled with sculpture, paintings and an- 
tique carousel animals. Tours by reservation only. 


$5-$7.50. 


CENTER FOR THE ARTS, 3001 Riverside Park 
Drive, Vero Beach. 231-0707.Through Aug. 15: 
Street Vision: The Works of Purvis Young, exhib- 
it of contemporary folk art. Mon.-Sat., 10-5. 


CENTER FOR THE FINE ARTS, 101 W. Flagler St., 
Miami. (305) 375-1700. Through July 11: Agnes 
Martin, contemporary works on paper. Tues., 
Wed., Fri., Sat., 10-5; Thurs., 10-9; Sun., noon- 
5. Adults, $5; children, $2. 


ELLIOTT MUSEUM, 825 N.E. Ocean Blvd., 5 
miles east of Stuart on Hutchinson Island. 225- 
1961. Large collection of antique cars, toys and 
costumes from the 1800s. Crystal and china 
displays, art gallery and hand-carved work. Daily, 
1-5. Adults, $2.50; children 6-13, 50 cents; chil- 
dren under 6, free. 


HENRY M. FLAGLER MUSEUM, Cocoanut Row at 
Whitehall Way, Palm Beach. 655- 
2833.ThroughJuly 4: Victorian Gardens, display 
of photographs and text panels and Victorian 
decorative arts. Private railway car on grounds. 
Tues.-Sat., 10-5; Sun., noon-5. Adults, $5; chil- 
dren, $2. 


THE HISTORICAL MUSEUM OF SOUTHERN FLOR- 
IDA, 101 W. Flagler St., Miami. (305) 375-1492. 
Through Aug. 3: Spitballs and Sliders: Florida’s 
Romance with Baseball. Photo-murals, graphics, 
artifacts and interactive displays trace the chang- 
ing nature of recreational and professional base- 


ball in South Florida. Mon.-Wed., Fri., Sat., 10- 


5; Thurs., 10-9; Sun., noon-5. Adults, $3; 
children, $2. 


HOUSE OF REFUGE, Hutchinson Island, Stuart. 
225-1875. Commissioned in 1875 by the U.S. 
Lifesaving Service to assist shipwrecked sailors, 
the Gilbert’s Bar House of Refuge is completely 
restored. Tues.-Sun., 1-4. Closed holidays. 
Adults, $1; children 6-13, 50 cents. 


LOWE ART MUSEUM, University of Miami, 1301 
Stanford Drive, Coral Gables. (305) 284-3536. 
Through Aug. 15: Flights of Fancy: Selections 
from the Lartigue Collection, photographs by the 
French photographer Jacques-Henri Lartigue, 
which document the history of flying. Tues.-Sat., 
10-5; Sun., noon-5. Adults, $4; children, 6-12, 
$1. 


LOXAHATCHEE HISTORICAL MUSEUM, 805 N. 
U.S. Highway 1 (Burt Reynolds Park), Jupiter. 
747-6639. Display of South Florida’s history 
from early settlers and pioneer life to the present, 
including a permanent exhibit, History Shaped 
by Nature. Tues.-Fri., 10-4; Sat., Sun., 1-4. Sug- 
gested donations: Adults, $4; children, $2. 


MORIKAMI MUSEUM AND JAPANESE GAR- 
DENS, 4000 Morikami Park Road, Delray Beach. 
495-0233. Through Sept. 19: Japanese Play- 
things, exhibit about the perspective of social 
and technological changes that Japan has gone 
through. Tues.-Sun., 10-5. Adults, $4.25; se- 
niors, $3.75; children, $2. 


MUSEUM OF ART, 1 E. Las Olas Blvd., Fort 
Lauderdale. (305) 525-5500. Through Aug. 15: 
Asger Jorn: Paintings. Through Aug. 15: The 
Magic of Line: Graphics from the Glackens 
Collection, featuring intimate drawings, book 
illustrations and sketches by William Glackens. 
Through Aug. 15: Linda Howard Sculpture Ter- 


The Great 
American Ways 


The John H. Surovek Gallery in Palm 
Beach exhibits several American 
paintings in the permanent collection. 
Some of the pieces include ‘Skipper 
Mick’ (left), an oil on canvas by Robert 
Henri, and William Glackens’ colorful 
scene titled ‘Children Washington 
Square’ (above). The pieces will be on 
view through August. For more infor- 
mation call 832-0422. 
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race, sculptures fabricated out of aluminum tub- 
ing. Tues., 11-9; Wed.-Sat., 10-5; Sun., noon-5. 
Adults, $4; children under 12, free. 


MUSEUM OF ART, Palm Beach Community Col- 
lege, 601 Lake Ave., Lake Worth. 582-0006. 
Tues.-Fri., 10-5. Sat. and Sun., 2-5. Suggested 
donation, $2. 


NORTON GALLERY OF ART, 1451 S. Olive Ave., 
West Palm Beach. 832-5194. Through July 25: 
Mario Algaze: Portfolio Latinoamericano, exhib- 
it of black-and-white.photographs by contempo- 
rary Latin American photographer. Tues.-Sat., 
10-5; Sun., 1-5. Suggested donation: Adults $5; 
children, free. 


STRANAHAN HOUSE, 1 Stranahan Place, Las 
Olas Boulevard at the New River Tunnel, Fort 
Lauderdale. (305) 524-4736. Historical museum 
completely restored to its 1915 charm. Wed., 
Fri., Sat., 10-3:30. Adults, $3; children under 12, 


$2. Also, group tours by reservation. 


KID'S STUFF 


THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM OF BOCA RATON AT 
SINGING PINES, 498 Crawford Blvd., Boca Ra- 
ton. 368-6875. Hands-on crafts and other chal- 
lenging activities to stimulate imagination and 
creativity. Tues.-Sat., noon-4. Donation suggest- 
ed; members free. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


FOURTH ON FLAGLER, Flagler Drive along the 
Intracoastal Waterway in downtown West Palm 
Beach. 659-8004. Festival of music, live enter- 
tainment, sailboat regatta, water ski show, au- 
thentic folk artists and wild, wild west kids play 
area. The event offers a variety of favorite foods. 


July 4, 11-10. Free. 


NIGHTLIFE 


BACKSTAGE, 1061 E. Indiantown Road, Jupiter. 
747-9533. Supper club and lounge. Entertain- 
ment nightly. Open seven nights, 5 p.m.-mid- 
night. No cover charge. 


BOSTON’S ON THE BEACH, 40 S. Ocean Blvd., 
Delray Beach. 278-3364. In addition to a full 
menu featuring sandwiches and seafood, the 
beach-side restaurant/bar dishes up live bands 
every night. Mon., live reggae; other nights, origi- 
nal and cover rock ’n’ roll. Open daily 11 a.m.-2 
a.m. 


CAREFREE THEATRE, 2000 S. Dixie Highway, 
West Palm Beach. 833-7305. Local and national 
musicians and comedians. Open daily 11 a.m.- 
10:30 p.m. Call for ticket prices. 


MUSICIANS EXCHANGE DOWNTOWN CAFE, 
200 S. Andrews Ave., Fort Lauderdale. (305) 
764-1912. National jazz acts. Tues.-Thurs., 8 
and 10:30; Fri., Sat., 8:30 and 11:30. 


NARCISSUS. 200 Clematis St., West Palm 
Beach. 659-1888. Artsy restaurant serves lunch, 
dinner and live music nightly featuring jazz. 
Open daily 11 a.m.-1 a.m. 


WATERWAY CAFE, 2300 PGA Blvd., Palm 
Beach Gardens. 694-1700. Indoor/outdoor res- 
taurant overlooking the Intracoastal Waterway 
features a full lunch and dinner menu, popular 
bar and dancing. Wed., Sun., live reggae; Fri., 
Sat., contemporary rock and popular live music. 
Open weekdays, 11:30 a.m.-12:30 a.m.; week- 
ends, 11:30 a.m.-1:30 a.m. 


RESPECTABLE STREET CAFE, 518 Clematis St., 
West Palm Beach. 832-9999. Lunching, sipping 
and dancing make this hip spot a hit. Wed., 
house music; Thurs., reggae; Fri., Sat., progres- 
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sive dance music. Open 11-3 for lunch, until 4 
a.m. for post-lunch activities. 


ROSIE’S RAW BAR, 612 Lake Ave., Lake Worth. 
582-1330. Acoustic performers during the week; 
full bands on the weekends. Mon.-Thurs., 11 
a.m.-midnight; Fri., Sat., 11 p.m.-1 a.m.; Sun., 1 
p.m.-11 p.m. No cover charge. 


LAUGHS 


COMEDY CORNER, 2000 S. Dixie Highway, 
West Palm Beach. 833-1812. Talent showcase of 
local and national comedians. Tues.-Thurs. and 
Sun., 8:30; Fri., Sat., 8:30 and 10:45. Call for 


ticket prices. 


SPORTS 


BISCAYNE KENNEL CLUB, 320 N.W. 115 St., 
North Miami. (305) 754-3484. Greyhound rac- 
ing nightly except Saturday. Post time 7:45; 
Tues., Thurs., Sat. matinees at 12:30. Clubhouse 
admission, $2; grandstand, $1. 


CALDER RACE COURSE, 21001 N.W. 27th Ave., 
Miami. (305) 625-1311. Thoroughbred racing 
Tues.-Sun. Post time, 1 p.m. Clubhouse admis- 
sion, $4; grandstand, $2. 


DANIA JAI-ALAI, 301 E. Dania Beach Blvd., 
Dania. (305) 927-2841, 949-2424. Games 
Tues.-Sat., 7:15; Tues. and Sat. matinees, noon. 
General admission, $1; reserved seating, $1.50- 


$6. 


FLORIDA MARLINS, Joe Robbie Stadium, 2269 
N.W. 199th St., Miami. (305) 779-7070. Mar- 
lins vs. Mets — July 1, 7:35 p.m.; Marlins vs. 
Braves — July 9, 7:35 p.m., July 10, 7:05 p.m., 
July 11 6:05 p.m.; Marlins vs. Rockies — July 19- 
21, 7:35 p.m.; Marlins vs. Reds — July 22-23, 
7:35 p.m., July 24, 7:05 p.m., July 25, 6:05 p.m. 
$5-$30. 


GULFSTREAM PARK, U.S. 1 and Hallandale 
Beach Boulevard, Hallandale. (305) 454-7000. 
Horse racing, Tues.-Sun. Post time, 1 p.m. Chil- 
dren 17 and under admitted free when accompa- 


nied by an adult. Clubhouse, $4; grandstand, $2. 


PALM BEACH JAI-ALAI, 1415 45th St., West 
Palm Beach. 844-2444. Games Tues.-Sat., 7:15; 
Wed., Fri., Sat. matinees, noon. General admis- 
sion, 50 cents; royal boxes, $5; lower orchestra, 
$3; restaurant and cocktail, $3.50. 


PALM BEACH KENNEL CLUB, 1111 N. Congress 
Ave., West Palm Beach. 683-2222. Open year- 
round for nightly greyhound racing. Matinees, 
12:30; evenings, 7:30; Sunday, 1. General admis- 
sion, 50 cents; terrace, $2. 


WEST PALM BEACH EXPOS, West Palm Beach 
Municipal Stadium, Palm Beach Lakes Boule- 
vard, West Palm Beach. 684-6801. 


TOURS & ATTRACTIONS 


BOCA RATON HOTEL AND CLUB, 501 E. Ca- 
mino Real, Boca Raton. 395-6766. Guided tours 
by the Boca Raton Historical Society, arranged 
for groups by reservation. Tues., 1:30. Donation, 


$4; valet parking, $4. 


BUTTERFLY WORLD, Tradewinds Park South, 
3600 W. Sample Road, Coconut Creek. (305) 
977-4400. World’s largest butterfly park. Also an 
insectarium and butterfly museum. Mon.-Sat., 9- 
5; Sun., 1-5. Adults, $7.50; seniors, $6; children, 
$5; children under 3, free. 


THE CASON COTTAGE, 5 N.E. First St., Delray 
Beach. 243-0223. Victorian-style house built by 
Methodist minister John Robert Cason Sr. in 
1915. Tues.-Sat., 10-3. Donation suggested. 


DREHER PARK ZOO, 1301 Summit Blvd., West 
Palm Beach. 547-9453. Highlights more than 
500 animals in natural settings; petting zoo and 
picnic areas. Daily, 9-5. (Gates close at 4:15.) 
Adults, $5; seniors, $4.50; children 3-12, $3.50; 
Members and children under 3, free. 


FLAMINGO GARDENS, 3750 Flamingo Road, 
Fort Lauderdale. (305) 473-0010. Features in- 
clude Gator World, gardens and museum. Daily, 
9-5. Adults, $7; children 4-12, $3.50. 


JUNGLE QUEEN, 801 Seabreeze Blvd., Fort Lau- 
derdale. (305) 462-5596. Sightseeing cruises up 
the New River to a tropical island. Daily at 10 
and 2. Adults, $7.50; children, $4.95. Night 
cruises at 7, $21.95. 


LION COUNTRY SAFARI, Southern Boulevard, 
West Palm Beach. 793-1084. Animal preserve 
with more than 1,000 inhabitants. A drive- 
through preserve, walk-through park and baby 
animal petting area. Daily, 9:30-5:30. (Gates 
close at 4:30.) Adults, $11.95; children 3-15, 
$9.95; children under 3, free. 


LUMONICS, 3017 N.W. 60th St., Fort Lauder- 
dale. (305) 979-3161. The work of two artists 
makes up the environment for this light and 
sound theater. A live performance of electronic 
sculptures, laser and live projection. Sat., 8:30- 
10:30 p.m. $20. Reservations required. 


MIAMI METROZOO, 12400 S.W. 152nd St., Mi- 
ami. (305) 251-0400. See exotic animals in 
homes much like their native habitats. Monorail 
transportation. Daily, 9:30-5:30. (Gates close at 
4.) Adults, $8.79; children 3-12, $4.53; children 
under 3, free. Special Florida residents’ rates: 
Mon.-Sat., 9:30-11; Adults, $5.33; children 3- 
12, $2.66. 


MIAMI MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND SPACE 
TRANSIT PLANETARIUM, 3280 S. Miami Ave., 
Miami. (305) 854-2222. Life-size dinosaurs, 
Maps and Minds, Stargazing and the Moon. 
Come see the stars from the observatory. Bounce 
a laser beam and catch your shadow. Call for 
weekly, changing events. Daily, 10-10. $2.50-$5. 


MIAMI SEAQUARIUM, 4400 Rickenbacker 
Causeway, Miami. (305) 361-5703. See dol- 
phins, turtles, a killer whale and other marine 
creatures. Monorail transportation. Daily, 9:30- 
6:30. (Box office closes at 4:45.) Adults, $16.95; 
children 3-12, $11.95; children under 3, free. 


MONKEY JUNGLE, 14805 S.W. 216th St., Mi- 
ami. (305) 235-1611. See wild monkeys through 
safe, caged walkways. Daily, 9:30-5. Adults, 
$9.85; seniors, $8.85; children 4-12, $5.35; chil- 


dren under 4, free. 


MOUNTS HORTICULTURAL LEARNING CENTER, 
Palm Beach County Cooperative Extension Ser- 
vice, Mounts Agricultural Center, 531 N. Mili- 
tary Trail, West Palm Beach. 233-1700. Four- 
teen-acre architectural botanical garden 
featuring 500 types of native and exotic plants. 
Mon.-Sat., 8:30-5; Sun., 1-5. Guided tour on 
Sat., 11:30; Sun., 2:30. Free. 


M/V VIKING PRINCESS, Port of Palm Beach. 
845-7447 or 394-7447. One-day cruises to Free- 
port, Bahamas: Mon., Tues., Thurs., Sat., 9:30 
a.m.-midnight. Coastal cruises: Wed., 9:30 a.m-7 
p.m; Fri., 7 p.m.-2 a.m.; Sun, 11 a.m.-7 p.m. $79- 
$89 plus port tax. 


OCEAN WORLD, 1701 S.E. 17th St., Fort Lau- 
derdale. (305) 525-6612. Dolphin and sea lion 
shows. Many exhibits featuring alligators, sea and 
land turtles and tropical birds. Daily, 10-6. (Tick- 
et office closes at 4:30.) Adults, $10.95; children 
4-12, $8.95. = 
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hat does one say to a prince, 


anyway? 

“Howzitgoin’?” 

Actually, one says nothing to a prince or 
a duke or any royal until the royal speaks first 
— this, anyway, according to Simon Hollings- 
Binns, whose hyphenated name means he 
would know. 

Not that such a directive stopped the 
200-plus patrons of the big-ticket reception for 
Prince Philip from jawboning their way 
through the receiving line. The infinitely pa- 
tient Duke of Edinburgh smiled and shook 
hands with each patron in The Breakers’ Medi- 
terranean Room, even the ones whose idea of 
fitting conversation is “Hey! Remember me? I 
waved at your car eight years ago in London.” 

Across the hall in the Gold Room, the 
less pricey reception for Prince Edward was 


. i 
| dor,” as the evening was themed, featured SU 


out about 


going on simultaneously. The quiet, shy, young- 
est child of the Duke was accompanied by 
Alexandra Harrison, the lovely blond daugh- 
ter of Palm Beach regular Evelyn Harrison. 
The young Miss Harrison and Prince Edward 
share a passion for theater. 

The royal gala benefited the Friends of 
the Youth Awards Inc., which supports The 
Congressional Award and Outward Bound, 
USA. After the receiving line, the Duke wended 
his way through the crowd, stopping to chat 
with individual patrons and small groups while 
guests jockeyed for princely position and cam- 
eras flashed. And flashed. 

Breakers’ chef Matthias Radits and his 
staff prepared a mixed tropical fruit salad on a 
bed of lettuce with pear vinaigrette, boned 
Cornish game hen with chestnuts and wild rice 
with chestnut sauce, baby carrots, beet puree, 
and bundles of haricots vert, which used to be 
called green beans. A chardonnay and a 
sauvignon accompanied dinner. 

After speeches by the gala’s national chair- 
man, James Wood, the Duke of Edinburgh 
and U.S. Rep. Tom Lewis — all thankfully 
brief — Bob Hardwick’s orchestra played for 
dancing. 

Best-dressed kudos go to gala general 
chairwoman Ann Appleman, pretty in 
peach and miraculously poised; Hope Kent 
Annan, radiant in red; and Mary 
Underwood, whose strapless and beaded 
bodice with organza skirt was a picture of 
elegant simplicity. 

“An Evening of Vision,” the an- 
nual Palm Beach gala for the Bascom 
Palmer Eye Institute, celebrated a 
record-breaking attendance of nearly 
500 at The Breakers. 

The “Fantasy of Egyptian Splen- 


a cocktail hour in an Egyptian open-air ‘ 
marketplace, complete with pyramids and = 
tents featuring such Middle Eastern foods 
as stuffed grape leaves, lovosh, taboulleh ‘ 
and stuffed dates. 

The Fort Lauderdale-based Peter 
Graves Orchestra provided the dance mu- 
sic, which was so stirring it would have 
propelled mummies onto the dance floor. 

Patience Campbell was presented with 
the 1993 “Person of Vision” award by 
Bascom Palmer chairman Dr. John Clarkson 
for her commitment to the institute and its goal 
to rid the world of blinding diseases. Estée 
Lauder was international chairwoman for the 
sixth consecutive year, and also donated the 
favors. Courtaline Henry was gala chair- 
woman. Jeanne Ford and Carole Hepburn 
were co-chairwomen. 

A king, a queen, a passel of princesses and 
a dragon were set loose on a castle called The 


By Shannon Donnelly 


Breakers, and it was all for charity. 

“A Courtly Fantasy” was the theme for 
the 17th annual Liberty Bell Gala to benefit the 
Mental Health Association. General chair- 
woman Margaret Donnelley, Bandi 
Newbolt and Churchill Rifenburg designed 
the theme, creating a courtyard hung with he- 
taldic banners and balloons. A fire-breathing 
dragon — all 7 green feet of him — was de- 
signed by Margaret’s son, Willard, and was at 
the door to greet arriving guests. 

King Lee (Menichetti) and Queen 
Ariane (Comstock) presided over the festivi- 
ties during the cocktail hour, dressed in 
handcrafted jeweled robes designed by the king 


himself. 


Zanadu, a high-energy dance band, per- 
formed during dinner, which consisted of a tossed 
green salad with grilled scallops and shrimp, 
boned Cornish hen stuffed with wild rice, baby 
veggie bundles, and for dessert, a hard-shelled 
chocolate mousse. The Heartbeat Orchestra also 
entertained. Shawn Donnelley was junior 
chairwoman of the event. @ 


Prince Philip: 1. Prince Philip 2. Kit Pannil, 
Liz Schuler and Anita Hamilton 3. Ann 
Summers and Lisa Jeffrey. 

Liberty Bell: 4. Zev Davis and Toni Hollis 

5. Shawn Donnelley, Pat Reeves and Margaret 
Donnelley 6. Bart Howard and Doris Chartier 
7. Joanne Warshaver and Barry Pinciss. 
Bascom Palmer: 8. Estée Lauder 

9. Naoma Haggin and Frank Butler 10. Jackie 
Crenshaw and Linda Flower. 11. John Clarkson 
and Patience Campbell 12. Carole Hepburn, 
Courtaline Henry and Jeanne Ford 
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Maternal Instinct 


Outside a hospital near Boston, a small green sign reads “John F. 
Kennedy’s Birthplace.” The arrow points down the road to a home 
modest by today’s standards. In a small bedroom of that Brookline 
address, Rose Fitzgerald Kennedy gave birth to a new generation of 


Americans. 


ose, who celebrates her 103rd birthday July 22, contin- 
ues as matriarch of one of this century’s most powerful 
families. By almost all accounts, she has faced a life- 
time of triumphs and tragedies with dignity, faith and 
courage. 

Perhaps would-be prodigal son, Sen. Edward 


Kennedy, characterized her strength and endurance 
most effectively: “When there were difficult times, she was able to keep 
us all together with her faith. Mother was a very powerful force in our 
lives, the center of our whole family structure.” 

Rose’s father, a prominent Boston politician, introduced her to Palm 
Beach in 1911. But it was her husband who bought an oceanfront Palm 
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Beach estate as a winter residence in 1933 and the family has made the 
island their retreat ever since. When her son was elected the 35th 
president of the United States, the estate became the “Winter White 
House.” 

Recent speculation about whether the estate will be sold out of the 
family and about whether Rose, who lives in Hyannis Port, Mass., is 
even aware of any reports suggesting it is for sale will do little to deter 
the reverence with which most Palm Beach residents regard her. 

While Rose devoted herself to raising nine children, her husband, 
Joe, established a financial empire in banking, motion pictures, real 
estate and even bootlegging. Motivated by deep family traditions, Rose 
tried to teach her children the importance of loyalty, compassion, faith 
and intellectual curiosity. 

She told a reporter after JFK was assassinated that the moment he 
was born she knew “Jack” would change the world. The truth is Rose 
probably believed that at the moment of birth for each of her nine 
— KATHY CUMMINGS 


children. Sometimes she was right. 


ROSE KENNEDY 


DINING OUT 


Continued from page 17 
WEST PALM BEACH 


ALEYDA’S RESTAURANTE MEXICANA, 1990 S. 
Military Trail, 642-2500. Mexican cuisine. En- 
chiladas, burritos, chili con queso, quesadillas, 
chimichangas, chile relleno, homemade tamales. 
Vegetarian, steak, chicken and shrimp fajitas. L, 


DFS. 


ALEYDA’S RESTAURANTE MEXICANA, 1890 
Okeechobee Blvd., 688-9033. Mexican cuisine. 
Chimichangas, chile relleno, homemade tamales, 
enchiladas, burritos, chili con queso, quesadillas. 


Vegetarian, steak, chicken and shrimp fajitas. L, 
D; S$. 


AMBROSIA, 1603 S. Dixie Highway, 833-8280. 
Italian cuisine. Antipasto, calzone with side of 
marinara sauce, eggplant dishes, lasagna, mani- 
cotti, baked ziti and assortment of pizzas. Delivery 
evenings. L, D, $. Reservations for large parties. 


BANGKOK HOUSE, 2062 Palm Beach Lakes 
Blvd., 471-7711. Thai cuisine. Crispy duck with 
spicy sauce and duck curry, Siam grouper and 
snapper. L (Mon.-Sat.), D, $$. Reservations sug- 
gested. 


BANGKOK O-CHA, 1687 Forum Place, 471- 
3163. Thai cuisine. Saté starter (beef, pork or 
chicken marinated in sweet curry), chicken Pan- 


ang. L (Mon.-Fri.), D, $$. 


CAFE MONTEREY, 123 Clematis St., 659-1914. 
American cuisine. Grilled chicken breast with 
artichoke hearts, roasted peppers, snow peas and 
mushrooms, grilled Norwegian salmon with mus- 
tard hollandaise, pasta primavera. Homemade 
desserts. D, $$. Reservations suggested. (Re- 
viewed 6/93.) 


CAFE PROSPECT, 3111 S. Dixie Highway, 832- 
5952. American cuisine. Duckling, steaks, fresh 
seafood and variety of pasta dishes. L, D, $$. 
Reservations suggested. 


CIAO, 3416 S. Dixie Highway, 659-2426. Italian 
cuisine. Antipasto, homemade pastas, seafood 
and unusual veal dishes. L (Mon.-Fri.), D (Wed.- 


Mon.), $$. Reservations for parties of six or more. 


CUCINA TRATTORIA & WINE BAR, 2419 S. Dixie 
Highway, 832-2421. Italian cuisine. Homemade 
pasta featuring pasta cucina, grilled ravioli stuffed 
with smoked chicken, fettuccine Capesante with 
sautéed sea scallops, grilled veal chops served 
with a balsamic vinaigrette, thin-grilled pizzette 
featuring spinach and goat cheese, chicken and 
shiitake mushrooms. D, $$. Reservations suggest- 


ed. 


MARGARITA Y AMIGAS, 2030 Palm Beach 
Lakes Blvd., 684-7788. Mexican cuisine. Nachos 
supreme, chimichangas, steak and chicken fajitas, 
quesadillas and numerous combination platters. 
Happy hour with free taco bar. L, D, $. Reserva- 
tions for parties of eight or more. 


MORTON’S OF CHICAGO STEAKHOUSE, Phillips 
Point, 777 S. Flagler Drive. 835-9664. American 
cuisine. Prime aged beef, whole Maine lobster, 
fresh seafood, lamb and veal chops. Homemade 
onion bread. Signature soufflé for dessert. D, $$. 
(Reviewed 11/92.) 


NARCISSUS. 200 Clematis St., 659-1888. Ameri- 
can cuisine. Grilled chicken Caesar sandwich, 
Maryland crab cake sandwich, Mandarin chicken 
salad, grilled salmon, marinated lamb chop, 
shrimp and scallop scampi. L, D. $ Reservations 
suggested. 


NONNA MARIA, 1318 N. Military Trail, 683- 
6584. Italian cuisine. Variety of pasta dishes, 
zuppa di pesce and veal dishes. Closed Sunday. 
D, $$. Reservations suggested. 


SAGAMI JAPANESE RESTAURANT, 871 Village 
Blvd., 683-4600. Japanese cuisine. Sushi and 
sashimi bar. Full-course dinners, appetizers, tem- 


pura, teriyaki, sukiyaki and yosenabe. L (week- 
days only), D, $$. 


SINGING BAMBOO, 2845 N. Military Trail, 686- 
9100. Cantonese and Szechwan cuisine. Peking 
duck, dim sum basket, Shanghai steak, yellowtail 
snapper, chicken marinated in ginger sauce, 
crispy eggplant with vegetables. L, D, $$. Reserva- 
tions suggested. 


THIS IS IT PUB, 424 24th St., 833-4997. Ameri- 
can cuisine. Bennington Station duck, seafood 
chowder, conch fritters, oyster stew, rack of lamb 
and fresh seafood dishes. Closed Saturday and 
Sunday. L, D, $$. 


391ST BOMB GROUP, 3989 Southern Blvd., 
683-3919. American cuisine. World War II mem- 
orabilia décor. Steaks, ribs and seafood. Prime rib 


of beef, crab stuffed mushrooms. Homemade 
bread and desserts. L, D, SB, $$. 


WATTANA THAI RESTAURANT, 7201 S. Dixie 
Highway, 588-9383. Thai cuisine. Deep-fried 
whole red snapper topped with colorful sauces, 


Indonesian saté and egg rolls. L (weekdays only), 


D, $$. 


THE WHITE SWAN, Ramada Hotel, 630 Clearwa- 
ter Park Road, 833-1234. American cuisine. Pas- 
ta, veal chops, red snapper, Norwegian salmon, 
sirloin steak and fresh fish daily. Caesar salad 
with shrimp. Piano nightly. Closed Monday. D, 
$$. Reservations suggested. 


WELLINGTON 


LA VECCHIA LANTERNA, The Wellington Market 
Place, 13889 Wellington Trace A-18, 795-8825. 
Italian cuisine. Salmon with shrimp sauce, rolled 
eggplant with prosciutto and ricotta cheese in a 


light tomato sauce. Homemade pasta and fresh 
seafood. D, $$. 


PALM BEACH 


BICE, 31342 Worth Ave., 835-1600. Northern 
Italian cuisine. Pasta, fresh fish, veal dishes. Anti- 
pasto rustico, pappardelle al telephono, petto di 
pollo abrosto al rosmarino, purea di patate al 
basilico, rissotto con vegetali. Wine selection. 
Homemade desserts and ice cream. L, D, $$. 
Reservations suggested. 


BISTRO CHEZ JEAN-PIERRE, 132 N. County 
Road, 833-1171. Arty eatery featuring veal me- 
dallions with pink peppercorns and osso buco 
over fettuccine, roasted duckling with fresh 
thyme and orange blossom honey sauce, smoked 
salmon served with herb sour cream, Cleopatra 


salad, sandwiches and soups. Homemade des- 
serts. L, D, $$. 


E.R. BRADLEY’S SALOON, 111 Bradley Place, 
833-3520. American cuisine. Maryland crab 
cakes, burgers, sandwiches, salads, fresh fish and 
homemade desserts. Happy hour buffet weekday 
evenings. Kitchen service until 1 a.m., full-service 
bars open until 3 a.m. Weekend brunch. L, D, $$. 


Reservations suggested. 


THE BRAZILIAN COURT, 301 Australian Ave., 
655-7740. American cuisine. Courtyard, formal 
and bistro dining areas. Salmon with peppered 
com bread, garlic spinach and smoked tomato 
fondue, grilled snapper with baby field greens and 
raspberry vinaigrette. B, L, D, SB, $$$. Reserva- 
tions suggested. 


THE BREAKERS, | S. County Road, 655-6611. 
American cuisine. Formal service in the Floren- 


tine dining room representing Old World ele- 
gance. Music and dancing offered nightly. Semi- 
formal dining in the Fairways Café, Tues.-Sat. 
Alcazar lounge offers casual bistro-style dining 
overlooking the ocean golf course. B, L, D, $$$. 
Reservations suggested. 


BUTLER’S, The Chesterfield Hotel, 363 Cocoa- 
nut Row, 659-5800. English cuisine. Kidney pie, 
roast beef with Yorkshire pudding and smoked 
haddock chowder. Homemade desserts and au- 


thentic high tea. B, L, D, $$$. 


CAFE CASABLANCA, 101 N. County Road, 655- 
1115. American cuisine. Dill-crusted salmon 
with confit of ratatouille and chardonnay beurre 
blanc, roasted duck with gratin Dauphinois, 
smoked trout with creamed horseradish, fresh 
pizza, crab, shrimp and scallop cakes in red pep- 
per coulis. L (Mon.-Sat.), D. $$. 


CAFE ITALIA, 251 Sunrise Ave., 820-9777. Italian 
cuisine. Veal sautéed with mushrooms, topped 
with eggplant and mozzarella, chicken breast sau- 
téed with capers, tarragon and white wine, crepes 
stuffed with veal, spinach and herbs. Daily spe- 
cials, fresh seafood and homemade pasta. Closed 
Sunday. L (weekdays), D. $$ 


CAFE L’EUROPE, 150 Worth Ave., 655-4020. 
French/American cuisine. Roasted chicken 
breast with seasonal fruits and mango chutney, 
sautéed potato-crusted snapper, seasonal vegeta- 
bles, Caesar salad with garlic croutons and Parmi- 
giano-Reggiano, shrimp salad with dill and red 
pimentos with sliced avocados. Caviar bar in 
bistro. L, D, $$$. Reservations suggested. 


CHARLEY’S CRAB, 456 S. Ocean Blvd., 659- 
1500. American cuisine. Mesquite and Cajun 
specials with broad seafood selection of yellowtail 
snapper, salmon bouillabaisse, seafood pasta pag- 
liara. L (Mon.-Sat.), D, SB, $$. Reservations 
suggested. 


CHUCK & HAROLD’S, 207 Royal Poinciana Way, 
659-144. American cuisine. Salmon Benedict, 
salade nicoise, spinach fettuccine with wild 
mushrooms, lobster quesadilla, shrimp and arti- 
choke pasta, Maryland crab cakes. Open-air din- 
ing with band and dancing nightly. B, L, D, $$. 
Reservations suggested. 


THE COLONY DINING ROOM, The Colony Ho- 
tel, 155 Hammon Ave., 655-5430. American 
cuisine. Grilled steak, fresh seafood, homemade 
breads and desserts. Nightly entertainment. B, L, 
D, $$. Reservations suggested. 


DEMPSEY’S, Royal Poinciana Plaza, 50 Cocoanut 
Row, 835-0400. American cuisine. An English- 
style pub serving fish (blackened, broiled or 
baked), lobster, chicken, veal, prime rib, sand- 
wiches and salads. Valet parking. L, D, SB, $$. 


Reservations suggested. 


HAMBURGER HEAVEN, 314 S. County Road, 
655-5277. American cuisine. Roasted turkey, 
fresh fruit salads, chef salad and hamburgers with 
fries. Homemade desserts. B, L, D, $. 


JO’S, 200 Chilian Ave., 659-6776. American/ 
French cuisine. Scallop mousse, roast duckling, 
Maryland crab cakes, mushroom cut potatoes 
and créme brilée. D, $$$. Reservations suggest- 
ed. 

NANDO’S, 221 Royal Palm Way, 655-3031. 
American/Italian cuisine. Scampi Miramar, steak 
Diane, fettuccine Alfredo, frogs’ legs and pompa- 
no en papillote. D, $$. Reservations suggested. 


THE OCEAN GRAND, 2800 S. Ocean Blvd., 582- 
2800. American cuisine. Elegant gourmet dining 
room serves yellowtail snapper with lemon thyme 
melon relish and smoked tangelo sauce, tender- 
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Confess. 


What's your motive 


for buying Viking? 


People have all sorts of motives for 
purchasing restaurant-type cooking 
products from Viking Range Corporation. 

Some buy for the austerely elegant 
design that emphatically states, “Thu is 
truly professional performance cooking 
equipment.” 

Then there are those who buy 
Viking products for the simple reason 
that they are Viking products with their 
well-won reputation for longevity and 
performance. 

Finally, there are those who buy 
Viking products simply to cook. And no 
wonder. Engineered and built to meet 
or exceed the performance capabilities 
of conventional commercial equipment, 
Viking provides equally accurate, con- 
sistent heat settings in both our range- 
tops and large capacity ovens. 

Of course, not everybody cooks with 
Viking equipment. These days, more 
and more people are buying Viking 
dishwashers, too. 

Call and we'll send you more com- 
plete information about Viking built-in 
and freestanding cooking equipment, 
rangehoods and dishwashers. 

Once you've become fully acquaint- 
ed with Viking, we know you'll want to 
include us in your future plans. 

No matter what your motives may be. 


VIKING 


® 


Distributed by 
Gulf Central Corporation 
7819 Professional Place 
Tampa, Florida 33637 
(813) 985-3185 
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DINING OUT 


loin of beef in Cabernet sauce with roast toma- 
toes and arugula. Casual bistro serves grilled 
yellowfin tuna with asparagus, tomato and cala- 
mata olive, orange-braised salmon, Florida stone 
crab claws. Formal restaurant: D, SB,$$$. Reser- 


vations. Bistro: B, L, D, $$. 


RENATO’S, 87 Via Mizner, 655-9745. Continen- 
tal cuisine. Crépe Napolitaine, cold salmon Pari- 
sienne, penne alla caprese, veal, pasta and variety 


of seafood. L (Mon.-Sat.), D, $$$. 


THE SANDCASTLE DINING ROOM, Palm Beach 
Hilton, 2842 S. Ocean Blvd., 586-6542. Ameri- 
can cuisine. Blackened grouper Creole style, veal 
Marsala, sea scallops Provengal, tournedos Rossi- 
ni. B, D, $$. Reservations suggested. 


SINGING BAMBOO, 204 Australian Ave., 832- 
3000. Chinese cuisine. Peking duck, yellowtail 
snapper, chicken marinated in ginger sauce, 
crispy eggplant with vegetables. L (weekdays 
only), D, $. Reservations suggested. 


TA-BOO, 221 Worth Ave., 835-3500. American 
cuisine. Fresh grilled fish, prime rib and pasta. 
Tuscan shrimp with arugula salad, grilled salmon 
with sweet red pepper salsa, grilled chicken Cae- 
sar salad. Piano in evenings. L, D, SB, $$. Reser- 
vations suggested. (Reviewed 4/93.) 


TESTA’S, 221 Royal Poinciana Way, 832-0992. 
American cuisine. Grilled salmon with sweet red 
pepper salsa, grilled chicken Caesar salad, arugula 
salad with Tuscan shrimp, steak for two, corned 
beef and pasta dishes. Fresh strawberry pie. B, L, 
D, $$. Reservations suggested. 


TOOJAY’S, 313 Royal Poinciana Way, 659-7232. 
Deli offering lox and bagels, dill chicken salad, 


chicken and shrimp stir-fries and combination 
sandwiches. Homemade desserts. B, L, D, $. 


264 THE GRILL, 264 S. County Road, 833-6444. 
American cuisine. Veal, homemade pasta, U.S. 
prime meats, salads, burgers, fresh seafood and 
stone crab claws in season. L (weekdays only), D, 


$$. (Reviewed 5/93.) 


MANALAPAN 


THE OCEAN GRILLE, Plaza del Mar, 264 S. Ocean 
Blvd., 547-7101. American cuisine. Fresh Florida 
seafood, beef and poultry. Piano bar Thurs.-Sat. 
evenings. L, D, $$. 


RISTORANTE DEGREZIA, Plaza del Mar, 250 S. 
Ocean Blvd., 547-0700. Italian cuisine. Fresh 
Norwegian salmon, veal scaloppine, seafood ravi- 
oli with angel-hair pasta and pesto. Wine selec- 
tion. L, D, $$. 

THE RITZ-CARLTON, 100 S. Ocean Blvd., 533- 
6000. The Dining Room serves chateaubriand 
and rack of lamb carved tableside. Caesar salads. 
The Grill Room serves prime beef and fresh 
seafood. The Restaurant offers Florida snapper, 
fennel and tomato fondue. Pan-seared pompano 
with red pepper linguine, saffron and lavender. D, 
$$$. Reservations suggested. 


DELRAY BEACH 


ROBERTO’S, 640 E. Atlantic Blvd. 276-4411. 
Traditional roast duckling with sweet fruit sauces 


and coulis. Thurs.-Sun. L, D. $$. 


BOCA RATON 
ARTURO’S, 6750 N. Federal Highway, 997-7373. 
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Italian cuisine. Torta primavera appetizer. Whole 
snapper vino bianco, veal chop and osso buco. L, 
D, $$$. Reservations suggested. 


AUBERGE LE GRILLON, 6900 N. Federal High- 
way, 997-6888. Duckling with figs and Grand 
Marnier, trout in coconut butter and vegetable 
platter featuring homemade pasta. D, $$$. Reser- 
vations suggested. 


BASIL GARDEN, 5837 N. Federal Highway, 994- 
2554. Italian cuisine. Seafood and veal dishes, 
homemade pastas and desserts. Closed Sunday. 
D, $$. Reservations suggested. 


BISTRO L’EUROPE, 346 Plaza Road, Mizner Park, 
368-4488. French cuisine. Carpaccio of beef with 
shaved Parmigiano-Reggiano, seafood linguine 
with sea scallops, shrimp and salmon in a light 
tomato basil sauce. Lunch sandwiches include 
prosciutto di Parma with brie on a French ba- 


guette. L (Mon.-Sat.), D, $$. 


JOE MUER SEAFOOD, 6450 N. Federal Highway, 
997-6688. American cuisine. Steak, chicken, 
homemade pasta and daily seafood specials. Sea- 
sonal stone crabs and soft-shell crabs. Lobster of 
the Angels and linguine pagliara. L, D, $$$. 
Reservations suggested. 


LA TRUC, 299 E. Palmetto Park Road, 392-4568. 
Vietnamese cuisine. Cornish hens marinated in 
five-spice sauce served with tamarind sauce, 
grilled quail with plum sauce and marinated 
cubes of filet mignon served in a vinaigrette sauce 
on watercress. L, D, $$. Reservations suggested. 


LA VIEILLE MAISON, 770 E. Palmetto Park Road, 
391-6701. French cuisine. Brace of quail with 


grapes or pompano with pecans. D, $$$. Reserva- 
tions suggested. 


MAXALUNA, Crocker Center, 21150 Military 
Trail, 391-7177. Tuscan cuisine. Grilled boned 
fish and herbed snapper, fresh porcini angel-hair 
pasta. Homemade breads and desserts. L (week- 
days only), D, $$. Reservations suggested. 


NICK’S ITALIAN FISHERY, 2255 Glades Road, 
One Boca Place, 994-2201. Italian cuisine. 
Shrimp scampi, filet mignon, prime rib, veal 
chops and pastas. L, D, $$. Reservations suggest- 
ed. 


PETE’S BOCA RATON RESTAURANT, 7940 
Glades Road, 487-1600. American cuisine. 
Steaks, lobster, fresh seafood and pasta. Enter- 
tainment nightly. Happy hour with complimen- 
tary hors d’oeuvre buffet. L (weekdays only), D 
$$. Reservations suggested. 


PREZZO, 7820 Glades Road, 451-2800. Italian 
cuisine. Pizza with spinach, artichokes and goat 
cheese toppings. Pasta specialties include ravioli 
stuffed with shrimp and mascarpone, canneloni 
with oak-grilled chicken topped with mushrooms 
and mozzarella cheese. L (weekdays only), D, $. 


RAFFAELLO’S, 725 E. Palmetto Park Road, 392- 
4855. Italian cuisine. Buffalo mozzarella, smoked 
salmon and sun-dried tomatoes, veal scaloppine 
dolce vita and nightly specials. Closed Sunday. D, 
$$. Reservations suggested. 


TOM’S PLACE, 7251 N. Federal Highway, 997- 
0920. Barbecued ribs, chicken and sliced pork. 
Closed Sunday and Monday. L, D, $. 


UNCLE TAI’S, Crocker Center, 5250 Town Cen- 


ter Circle, 368-8806. Crispy quail and sliced 
prawn with peppercorn sauce appetizers, beef or 
chunked rabbit. L (Mon.-Sat.), D, $$. Reserva- 


tions suggested. 


BROWARD COUNTY 


POMPANO BEACH 


DARREL & OLIVER’S CAFE MAXX, 2601 E. Atlan- 
tic Blvd., (305) 782-0606. American cuisine. 
Caviar pie, Anaheim chili pepper, grilled veal 
chop and white chocolate mousse pie. D, $$$. 
Reservations suggested. 


FORT LAUDERDALE 


CAFE DE PARIS, 715 E. Las Olas Blvd., (305) 
467-2900. French cuisine. Soufflés, eggs Musco- 
vite, shrimp Maison, bouillabaisse. L (Mon.- 
Sat.), D, $$$. Reservations suggested. 


RUTH’S CHRIS STEAK HOUSE, 2525 N. Federal 
Highway, (305) 565-2338. A selection of U.S. 
prime steaks, live Maine lobster, fresh seafood, 
veal and lamb chops. Wine selection. D, $$$. 
(Reviewed 11/92.) 


DADE COUNTY 


NORTH MIAMI BEACH 


RUTH’S CHRIS STEAK HOUSE, 3913 N.E. 153rd 
St., (305) 949-0100. A selection of U.S. prime 
steaks, live Maine lobster, fresh seafood, veal and 
lamb chops. Wine selection. D, $$$. (Reviewed 
11/92.) @ 
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There$ a small fountain bubbling in 
our courtyard, just a few steps from your 
suite. As you walk together toward the 
beach, its rhythm blends with the sound 
of the sea and disappears along with all 
your cares. You're at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Olde Naples, only 124 suites by 
the sea. Seven miles of beach, shelling, 


sailing, wind me De shopping, a pent- 
house restaurant overlooking the Gulf. 
Tennis & golf are available. This summer 
for only $49* per person, double occu- 
pancy, you'll have a suite and breakfast 
each day. 

Call toll free, for a brochure and reser- 
vations, 1-800-282-3766. 


NAPLES 
*One bedroom suite, max. 4 adults, children free in same suite 
with parents, limited availability thru Sept. 25, 93. Subject to 
change without notice. Offer not available holiday periods. 
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ALTERNATIVE INVESTMENTS 
Continued from page 31 

During a three-month period last year, 
the price of those coins rose about 20 
percent. 

One complication to coin collecting 
— as in the stamp world — is knowing 
what is rare. 

Youngerman, who started trading 
coins when he was 13, said he tries to 
teach his clients to invest in rare coins 
and precious metals from a “yesterday” 
point of view. 

Don’t invest “from modern day stan- 
dards,” he said. “Don’t buy government 
issued coins — other than the bullion 
coins — with the idea that you’re going 
to make a profit. Those are strictly 


A DUDLEY 
DO-RIGHT 
LUNCH BOX IN 
PERFECT 
CONDITION 
WITH A PERFECT 
THERMOS 
COULD BRING 
ABOUT $2,000. 


commemoratives that the government is 
making and marking up and that have 
little chance of making money as an in- 
vestment.” 

If you are into commemoratives, 
Youngerman said the best place to find 
value is in the secondary market. On the 
other hand, gold bullion coins — pro- 
duced by governments like the United 
States, Canada, Australia and other coun- 
tries — sell for about 6 percent above the 
price of gold, and represent a better buy 


_ for gold coin collectors. 


Youngerman said buying coins like 
the l-ounce U.S. gold eagle or Royal 
Canadian maple leaf is a better invest- 
ment opportunity. “The commemorative 
coin may have $80 worth of gold in it, 
but you’re paying $225. If gold is $336 an 
ounce, a l-ounce gold eagle would run 
about $356. That makes more sense to 
buy.” 

As if the jingling of coins were not 


- alluring enough, understanding the nu- 


mismatic grading system can be as com- 
plicated as counting by pennyweights. 
Coins are graded by numbers, from 
one to 70. Seventy represents the best 
coin. 
As the grade of a coin changes, so 
does its value. Take for example a $20 
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gold Liberty. Graded at a mint state of 
60, this piece could be worth $430. Add 
six notches to its grade — placing it at a 
mint state of 66 — and Youngerman said 
the coin could be worth as much as 
$10,000. 

If you’re not into industrial-strength 
learning and just want to toy around in 
the collectibles market, forget about 
stamps and coins and head for those boxes 
you’ve got stored away in your attic or 
garage. The ones in which you’ve kept 
every little thing your darling child ever 
touched. 

Look for things like old lunch boxes, 
PEZ dispensers and Soakies bottles.: It 
may be hard to believe that throw-aways 
like plastic PEZ dispensers and Soakies 
bottles are valuable items, but they are. 

In case you’ve forgotten, Soakies are 
those plastic bottles from the 1950s and 
60s that were made in the shapes of 
cartoon characters like Casper the Ghost, 
Bullwinkle or Rocky and were filled with 
bubble bath. 

PEZ dispensers, rectangular little 
candy boxes, remain popular. They are 
considered undervalued in today’s mar- 
ketplace, perhaps because they have been 
around for a long time. “They’ve been 
around for about 100 years,” said Joshua 
Arter, director of collectibles at Christie’s. 

If you’re unable to locate a PEZ dis- 
penser or a Soakie in any of your kids’ 
treasure chests, maybe you will run across 
one of their old lunch boxes. 

A Christie’s auction last year featured 
a selection of about 70 lunch boxes from 
the 1950s, 60s and ’70s. Some of them 
sold for as much as $2,000. 

What’s hot in lunch boxes is every- 
thing from the Partridge Family to Gene 
Autrey to vinyl Go-Go ’60s boxes. To be 
worth anything, of course, the lunch box 
must still have its original thermos and 
be in excellent condition. 

A Dudley Do-Right lunch box in per- 
fect condition with a perfect thermos 
could bring about $2,000. “They made 
thousands of Dudley Do-Right’s,” Arfer 
said. “The key is finding those that 
haven't been banged around by a kid.” 

If the key to making money from col- 
lectibles is to find something that has 
not been banged around by kids, maybe 
Wall Street’s game is easier to play after 
all. Then again, maybe it is harder to 
find a stock that hasn’t been banged 
around by adults. @ 


TRAVEL 

Continued from page 15 

and 30 art galleries comprise the 12-block 
downtown historic district. 

Hot Springs is quite cosmopolitan, of- 
fering both fine European cuisine or down- 
home fried catfish. Since Clinton’s mother 
lives in Hot Springs, we’re bound to be 
hearing more about it. Maybe it will be- 
come the next presidential retreat. 

Finally, there is Hope, Clinton’s birth- 
place. About 100 miles southwest of Little 
Rock near Texarkana, Texas, where Ross 
Perot was born, the town’s population is a 
little more than 10,000. President Clinton 
is not Hope’s only claim to fame. The 
world’s largest watermelon, which weighed 
260 pounds, was grown there. 

Clinton’s name was Billy Blythe IV 
when he lived in Hope with his maternal 


The Old State House in Little Rock is home 
of the Museum of Science and History. 


grandparents after his father was killed. 
Before his seventh birthday, he moved to 
Hot Springs and changed his name to 
Clinton because his mother had married 
Roger Clinton. 

Like Plains, Ga., hometown of former 
President Carter, the tiny town of Hope 
will probably never be the same. Already, 
there is a Bill Clinton museum being cre- 
ated out of an old train depot. And souve- 
nirs are handed out in coffee cafes and 
downtown restaurants. 

Clinton returned to Hope to shoot a 
Time magazine story before his election. 
He reminisced about his grandparents’ 
egalitarian ideals and their rural lifestyle, 
which included an outhouse. Although he 
rarely visits the town, he has brought Hope 
into the public eye. m 
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ARTS 

Continued from page 7 

(realism); Nanga artists (Chinese themes); 
Ukiyo-e masters (Kabuki actors utilized) and 
the Rimpa School (innovative painters, 
designers and craftspeople producing strik- 
ing works). 

To walk through this exhibit was to 
witness the kind of cultural exchange that 
will lead to enriched understanding of di- 
verse identities. There were bowl-shaped 
ritual bells of hammered bronze; red and 
black lacquer tea caddies, bowls and water 
jars; gold-on-silk hanging scrolls; stone- 
ware sake bottles in underglazed porce- 
lain; brown-glazed storage jugs; black lac- 
quer incense burners with cherry blossom 
designs and six-part folding screens deco- 
rated with landscapes. If you missed the 
Burke exhibit, a 92-page catalog written 
by Mary is available at the museum store. 

In the months ahead, the Morikami 
will continue an impressive lineup of ex- 
hibits. An exhibition of Japanese toys on 
display through Sept. 19 illustrates a new 


TO WALK 
THROUGH THE 
EXHIBITS IS TO 

WITNESS THE KIND 
OF CULTURAL EX- 
CHANGE THAT WILL 
LEAD TO ENRICHED 
UNDERSTANDING. 


perspective of the social and technologi- 
cal changes taking place in Japan. In Oc- 
tober and November, 19th-century Japa- 
nese prints from the St. Petersburg Mu- 
seum of Art’s permanent collection will 
be on display, followed by Japanese Folk 
Textiles from the Nihon Mingeikan Col- 
lection, Dec. 14 through Feb. 6, 1994. 

Looking out over the lake, the 
Morikami grounds are serene — especially 
during rain. Trees and shrubs come alive. 
Ponds swell like ocean waves. Blue herons 
and mallards perch in their baths. Red 
berries and lilacs shimmer with color and 
whisper something into the wind that you 
can almost hear. 


DETAILS 
Where: 4000 Morikami Park Road 
between Linton Boulevard and 
Clintmore Road in west Delray Beach. 
When: Tuesday-Sunday 10-5. 
Phone: 499-0631. 
Prices: Adults, $4.25; senior citizens, 


$3.75; children, $2. 


FREEWHEELING 

Continued from page 9 

of light plastic and would be a really “great 
idea” if it were sturdier. Same is true of the 
glove box in the front. It’s small and a 
little too plastic for a $30,000 vehicle. 

When Katzenberg’s family was smaller 
— he now has a wife and five kids — this 
five-passenger vehicle fit him just fine. 

The hunter-green Grand Cherokee Lim- 
ited we drove was a four-door with a 4- 
liter, 190-horsepower, six-cylinder engine 
with a curb weight of about 3,800 pounds 
and the ability to pull 5,000 pounds be- 
hind it. 

With that kind of power, you might not 
expect much of a ride. But that assumption 
would be wrong. “It gives you a beautiful 
ride for the type of vehicle it is,” Katzenberg 
says. 

And it does. Highway and city driving 
are not only comfortable in the Grand 
Cherokee, but you’re seated high enough 
to get a better view of the road than pas- 
senger vehicles offer. And you don’t have 
to climb up to get it. Getting in and out of 
the Jeep doesn’t take a step box like some 
other sports utility vehicles. 

What you don’t get, however, is serious 
pick-up from a dead stop. Although the 
Grand Cherokee’s V-6 is supposed to do 0 
to 60 mph in less than 10 seconds, we 
found the pick-up a little slower. With 
three passengers and the air conditioning 
on, Katzenberg floored this sports vehicle 
and accomplished 0 to 60 in a little more 
than 14 seconds. Not bad. But not real 
quick, either. 

There’s no denying the tastiness of this 
Jeep. It handles well, rides nicely, looks 
good and goes everywhere in a style 
uniquely its own. It’s got sort of a well- 
respected look that even the richest of the 
rich seem to approve. Like smoked salmon. 

And perhaps more importantly, it’s prac- 
tical. 

“It’s a good alternative,” Katzenberg says. 
“If you don’t want to spend $50,000 on a 
Range Rover or $40,000 on a Toyota Land 
Cruiser, buy a Jeep Grand Cherokee Lim- 
ited like this.” m™ 


VITAL STATISTICS 
1993 Jeep Grand Cherokee Limited. 
Base Price: $30,026. 
4-liter, 190-horsepower, six-cylinder 
engine. 

Available at Sansone Auto Galle- 
ria, 3703 Northlake Blvd., Lake Park, 
Fla. 33403; 622-0101. 


SOCIAL GRACES 
Continued from page 11 
entire week early. 

We managed to interrupt a dinner our 
friends were having with another couple. 

Naturally, we were mortified. What 
should we have done to extricate our- 
selves from this awkward situation? 

— Earlybird 

A. You should have asked for a plate. 
No, no, not really. This is a situation simi- 
lar to being at a party and bumping into 
somebody wearing the same ensemble. The 
best thing to do is to make light of it. You 
would congratulate your apparel twin on 
his or her good taste. And to your sur- 
prised hosts you would offer something 
along the lines of “We were just so thrilled 
at the prospect of an evening with you 
that we must have mixed up our dates. 
Oh, ha ha.” 

After another comment about dinner 
smelling so wonderful that you truly were 
looking forward to next week, you could 
offer a simple, heartfelt “So sorry to in- 
trude” and beat a hasty retreat. 

Your hosts would laugh off the inter- 
ruption. A truly gracious host would insist 
you stay for dessert and coffee. @ 


CHANGING YOUR 
ADDRESS ? 


If you are a subscriber to 
Palm Beach Life, and you are 
planning to be at a different ad- 
dress soon, please complete this 
form and mail to us at: 


PALM BEY 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| Circulation Department : 
P.O. Box 1176, Palm Beach, FL 33480 

| orcall (407) 820-4763 | 
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| City | 
| States Zip | 
| Acct # | 
| New Address ! 
| City | 
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Please allow fourto six weeks 
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LEO July 23 - Aug. 22 
This is a month you evaluate your whole 
life, sum up the results of your achievements and 
set new goals. It is a time to retreat to explore 
your private side. An old flame is likely to re- 
enter the picture, and past loose ends must 
be tied up. In financial matters you will 
learn to cut your losses and move for- 
ward to more productive activity. Best i, 
personal days are 2, 3, 11, 12, 22. 
Benefits are to be found through, 
travel, meeting new people, join- 
ing organizations committed to im- 
proved government. \ 


VIRGO Aug. 23 - Sep. 22 \ .-... 
You will be in a position to 
take the leadership role now, but with 
it will come some opposition. If you 
are to receive the benefits of this posi- 
tion you will have to gear for a fight. Money 
and finances are improved and increased. With 
it will come increased expenditures. Matters con- 
cerning taxes, insurance, wills and legacies will 
be on your agenda. Lessons in letting others take 
their own responsibility rather than protecting 
them will be a stimulation to your growth. 
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Paul Jermann 


CANCER 
June 21 — July 22 


LIBRA Sept. 23 - Oct. 22 


Giving and sharing are what you do best, 
but make sure you are not neglecting your own 
development, welfare or safety. This can some- 
times be an avoidance measure rather than be- 
ing a good Samaritan. Your attracting powers 
are in high gear now, so check your motivations 
carefully. This phase signifies a time to attend to 
personal beauty, improve your health and find 
ways to have needs met. Partners are likely to be 
happy with you now, your willingness to accom- 
modate their needs will be well received. 


Your turn to make a splash, to be in the 


limelight. Take advantage of your excessive 
energy to connect with family, make contact 
with distant relatives and cement relation- 
ships. Throw yourself into a creative experi- 
ence, develop your artistic talents as an out- 
let for your energy. A surprise new family 
member can change the direction of your 


SCORPIO Oct. 23 - Nov. 22 life. Inheritance issues, wills, legacies, legal 


* The new changes in your life will likely 
bring a sense of loss, but this will pass as you 
begin to understand the meaning of life in the 
bigger picture. You will join hands and hearts 
with all of humanity as you go through a trans- 
formation of spirit. Practicality temporarily will 
be put on hold. Spend this time on matters of 
the spirit and you will receive a lifetime reward. 
Pass on and share your life experiences with 
others through writing, lecturing, talking. Delay 
major, life-altering decisions until the 27th. 


SAGITTARIUS Nov. 23 - Dec. 21 


You are becoming a powerful influence 
within your peer group, so mind how you use 
this energy. You will control and direct the lives 
of many. Important decisions about your life will 
have to be made at the beginning of the month: 
Should you move, change jobs, change relation- 
ships. These will be determined by rearranging 
your priorities for the long term. This phase 
requires looking to the future and setting goals 


matters of the past can be settled or changed 
at this time. A search for spiritual values is 
beginning. The 19th can bring new begin- 


nings in personal achievements. 


that will carry you along the path of right- 
mindedness. 


CAPRICORN Dec. 22 - Jan. 19 


You can shine through your good works now, 
especially through partners and mates to whom you 
have been a major support. You may not have the 
spotlight but you feel the rewards and get glory 
indirectly. Classes in practical realities are on your 
agenda now, learning or relearning the basic skills 
of life. Start a new hobby on the 23rd, bring others 
into your home to learn new skills, study metaphys- 
ics, history, language. Great teachers will be brought 
into your life at this time. 
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TheStars:You 


By Marilyn Tully 


AQUARIUS Jan. 20 - Feb. 19 


Although your plans to make a major break- — 


through in your work may be delayed, you will 


find this a great time to continue developing | 


your talents. It is important to be the best at 
whatever you do. This trait will bring suc- 
cess in the worldly sense, but sometimes it 
will make you feel it is never enough. 
The current test from difficult planetary 
placements is one of being reality based, 
facing the truth about your life, about 
yourself, and being happy with your- 
self. 


PISCES Feb. 20 - March 20 
Take advantage of the break in 
responsibility, find time to vacation. 
Save your energy, for shortly you will 
be facing new situations in your life and 
will have to put all your effort toward ac- 
complishing new goals. Love is surrounding 
you during this phase. It will return to share in 
your new life, be a part of your future. Changing 
your environment can be part of your work now, 
possibly moving to a new location, or living in a 
state of transition while decisions are made. 


ARIES March 21 - April 19 


Focus is on the details of everyday life,” 


tending to the fine-tuning of your household, your 
civic duties, your health regimen. This is a perfect 
time to take a holiday as the demands of your 
work schedule should be light. A gift of love or 
easy money is yours on the 14th. Take advantage 
of the 14th, 15th, to plan romantic interludes. 
Lunar aspects on the 19th bring a family bonding 
time. Avoid signing important documents until 
after the 28th. 


TAURUS April 20 - May 20 

New people, new social activities, new in- 
terests and hobbies will be part of the new life 
you are planning. It is time to take action on all 
of these promises you made to yourself last year. 
Put out the message of what you want to en- 
hance your life and you are likely to attract it at 
this time. Money is to be made through commu- 
nications media, writing, electronics. This is the 
best time to take charge of your health issues. 
Avoid confrontation with mate or partner or 


the 27th. 
GEMINI May 21 - June 20 


Travel and adventure are the tickets to your 
happiness now. Your restless spirit is in need of 
renewal. Nature is where you can best get this 
rejuvenation, so plan an outdoor holiday, a wil- 
derness trip, or a tour through the country. Your 
brain is working overtime so find a new hobby 
that is mentally stimulating but not stressful. You 


are trying to do many different tasks at once. , 


Focus on the most important issues and eliminate 


some of the unnecessary distractions for better’ 


stress management. 
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a diamond. An*expression of detail, elesance and style that | 
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when captured transforms a home into a thing of beauty. 
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1201.U.S" HIGHWAY ONE, CRYSTAL TREE PLAZA, SUITE 335 
~ NORTH’PALM BEACH, FL 33408 407-626-0084 
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Oriental Rugs Are A Family Treasure 


Oriental Rugs. Their timeless beauty. Their lasting value. Something to behold that adds a very special and unique 
touch to any room. We do custom wood flooring. Specializing in hand washing of Oriental Rugs, reweaving, 
restoration and insurance appraisals. 


\/ 
4 ASADORIAN, BOCA 7600 North Federal Highway 


Oriental Rugs and Interiors Boca Bay Plaza 


(407) 997-0030 Boca Raton, Florida 33431 


